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(Stamped Edition, & 





For the convenience of Subscribers in remote places, the weekly numbers are reissued in Month by Be Parts, stitched in a wrapper, and forwarded with the Magazines.—Subscriptions for the Stamped 


Edition for the Continent, for not less than 3 


onths, and in advance, are received by 
and other Countries not requiring postage to be paid in London, 28 fr. or 1. 2s. the year. 


Baupry, 9, Rue du Coq-St.- 


Honore, Paris, or at the Atheneum Office, 
To other countries, the postage in addition. F Rg 


For France, 
(JAMES HOLMES, TOOK's COURT.) 








0 STATIONERS, ‘&c—WANTED, by a 
Wholesale House, an active YOUNG MAN, of good ad- 
dress, who has a THOROUGH KNOWLEDGE of the Paper and 
Stationery Trade. One who has been accustomed to a Whole- 
sale Warehouse will be preferred, and if capable of taking a 
Jeading part he will be put forward. Applications (post paid) 
addressed to Box T, 53, Post. Office, Liverpool, stating every 
particular, will receive — aeentinns 





HOOKHAM ma. the. —_ to announce that 
« he has several excellent BOXES at Her Maszesty’s 
TuratRe for Sale, for the whole or part of ae i aaa 
PIT TIE R. The whole of a Box near the Cent 

GROUND TIER. The alternate weeks of a Box on the bend of 


the Circle. 
ONE PAIK. The whole of a Box ont a Half on the bend of the 
cle; also one near the Cer 
TWO PALL The whole or aiheenate weeks of Single and 
Dor 


nee, 
PIT TICKETS, &s. 
_ Siew, 1 1, old Bond-street, net og ‘"Stafford-street. 


ae ‘Sales by Auction. 
SOUTHGATE’S ROOMS. 
OLLEC’ TION OF FINE ENGRAVINGS., 
By Mr. sou THGATE, at his Rooms, 22, Flee t-street, THIS 
DAY, and on MONDAY, March 25, consisting of’ 
SEV ER AL PORTFOLIOS of CHOICE SUB- 

WJ SCRIPTION FROOFS of the CAPITAL PRODUCTIONS 
of MODERN ARTISTS. 

May be viewed, and Catalogues had at the Rooms. 


On TUESDAY, March 26, and :. following Days, 
COLLECTION OF BOOKS; 
Including the STOCK IN TRADE of Mr. HENRY KERNOTT. 
Among which are, Morton’s Northamptonshire 

—Galerie “de Versailles, par Gavard—Stanhope’s Olympia— 
Henry's pie, 6 vols.—Mitford’s Greece, 5 vols.—Robert Hall's 

jorks, 6 vols.—Leighton’s Works, 4 vols.— dridge, 10 vols.— 
Wilson's Di senting Churches, 4 vols. —Edinburgh Review, 63 
vols. calf—Henry’s Great Britain, 12 vols.—Percy’s Reliques of 
Poetry, 3 vols.—Ellis’s Specimens, 3 vols. &c. = 6 vols. 
—Classical Books—Large Collection of Modern German ‘Litera- 
ture. including all the established end most Popular Authors, 
Dictionaries, Elementary Books, 

May be viewed, and C; ‘atalogues ipllée 1s.) had at the Rooms. 

Valuations made. and liberal accommodation given, upon 
Property intended for immediate Sale. 

22, Fleet-street. 


Mr. L. A. LEWIS will SELL BY AUCTION, at his House. 125. 
Fleet-street, (removed om 15, Poultry,) on ‘TU ESDAY, April 
2,and following CRY * 

HE LIBRARY of a GENTLEMAN leaving 
London, including Selby’s magnificent work on British 

Ornithology, 2 vols. coloured—Blackwall’s Herbal, 2 vols. co- 

loured—Nash’s Worcester, 2 vols.—Chaucer’s W 

Gerbard’s Herbal—Malcolm’s Persia, 2 vols. L. 

Physiognomy,® vols. russ.—Bruce’s Travels, 5 vols. russ.— Asiatic 

Researches, 10 vols, russ.—Burnett’s Reformation, 4 vols. vL. 

blue mor.—Dodsley's Old Plays, 12 vols. L. P. mor. —British 

Essayist, 45 vols.—Wood’s aphy, 3 vols. Ty 7 editions 

of and Commentaries on the Holy Scriptures, &c. & 


TWENTY THOUSAND vOuUR sUMES bore Pooks, COPY RIGHT, 


EREO 
Mr. L. A. LEWIS will SELL BY AU CTION. at his House, 125, 
Feest-eteest, (removed from 15, Poultry,) on FRIDAY, April 
5, at 
ny OKS, &c. including the REMAINING 
STOCK "of Mr. EFFINGHAM WILSON, comprising 
6,000 vols. of Professor Merlet’s French Elementary Works—900 
Gould's Dictionary of Artists, Engravers, &c. 2 vols.—1,400 Row- 
botham’s Lectiones Latine—106 Akerman’s Descriptive Cata- 
logue of Rare and Unedited Roman Coins, 2 vols. 8vo0.—136 ditto, 
2vols. L. p. with the Copper-plates—100 Scottish Pulpit, 5 vols. 
svo.—900 Juvenile Forget-Me-Not—60 Romance of History, 15 
vols.—83 Romance of History: ene. 3 vols.—440 Romance 
of History: India, 3 vols.—130 Petron) and Davenport's Italian 
French, and English Pictionss. 2 me s. 8v0o.—The Copyrignt of of 
Campbell’s Life of Mrs. Siddons—The Copyright an 
cuts to Maxwell's Field Book—Copyright of Merlet’s Works— 
Stereotype Plates, &c. 



























OUNTY FIRE” OFFICE RETURNS.— 

TWENTY PER CENT.—Notice is hereby given, that 

the above return will be allowed to such Persons as have com- 

pleted Seven Years Insurance, using the last year, in their next 
payments of Premium’‘and Duty. 

50, Regent-street, Piccadilly. J. A. BEAUMONT, Sec. 


ASYLUM LIFE OFFICE, No. 70, CORNHILL, and No. 5, 
WATERLOO-PLACE, _—— 


Established in 1 
O THE HOLDERS OF EQUITABLE 
f the party , die before the Ist 


POLICIES, dated before pai. 

Assume a Policy for 1000/. 

Jenaery 190, the additions, beyond those declared up to 1830, 
would only 30/, per ann. during the currency of the decen- 
nial period ; whereas, ifthe assured survive, a larger per a 
for every year from the c of the i 

be added, by way of further bonus, to the Policy. 

To insure with the Asylum Life Company any sum not ex- 

ceeding 7000/. payable if a healthy person, now in the 65th year 
of age, should die before the Ist January 1840, would require 
4l, 15s. 3d. per cent. for one year, or a proportional part for the 
broken period of the year ending Ist January, 1540,—or a some- 
} wep larger premium, if there be deteriorating circumstances in 
the case. 
Thus, the payment of 100/, would be made certain, if death 
should happen, and the Asylum would thereby sustain a loss of 
the difference between the premium received and the sum as- 
sured, whereas, if the party should survive, the bonus of 100/. 
might immediately be sold for 67/. 7s. present cash. A scale for 
every age from 45 to 95, may be obtained at either of the Com- 
pany’s Offices. 


Astin FOREIGN and DOMESTIC LIFE 


CE, 
70, Cornhill, and 5, Waterloo-place, London. 
e Hon, William Fraser, Chairman 

Major-Gen. Sir James Law Lushington, G. Cc .B. Deputy Chairman. 

“The Asi um was instituted (says the Historical Sketch of 
Assurance ‘ompanies) for the express purpose of assuring dete- 

“ riorated lives—lives rejected by other offices, and lives avow- 

“ edly diseased. as added to its original business, the as- 
is * surance of select lives on lower teres, and under a greater 

“ variety of modes, than any other o ~~ 

ALTERNATIV “4 

Two thirds, only, of the whole life rates, whether for select or 
deteriorated lives, or for persons going abroad, may be pai 

own, and the —— i with interest at 4 per cent. deducted 
from the sum assur 

ASCENDING SCALE OF PREMIUM, 

Beginning at very low rates, and progressing. 
DESCENDING SCALE OF PREMIUM, 
Commencing at a price, and descending at will of parties. 
FOREIGN, AND MILITARY AND NAVAL INSURANCE, 

Distinct classifications of places, according to salubrity of 
climate ; a specific price for any particular place, or a voyage or 
voyages. 











cers, whose destinations are not known, covered to all 

parts of the world at a small but fixed extra rate of premium. 
Prospectus and further information may be obtained by appli- 

cation or letter add d tothe id Director, 70, Cornhill. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE ASSURANCE 


S ETY, 
FOR — ‘ASSURANCE. 
Direc 








John Allcard, ‘~4 ‘Charles Hensley, Esq. 
Richard Low B Esq. Joseph Hoare, sq. 
ohn Burgess, Esq. John Laurence, Esq. 


lay, Esq. M.P. 
James Dawson, Esq. jue M. 
‘Thomas Fowler, Esq. J. Francis sibert Esq. 
Tyencis 5 Peg. Bae 4 ya reheld, Bad a 5. 

ole ‘sq. 
% enue is H. Fat John Travers, Esq. 

The Directors hereby give Notice to Members whose Pre- 
miums fall due on the 5th of April a. that the same must be 
paid within Thirty days from that dat 

‘The leading principle of the Societ: isthe appropriation of the 
whole of the profits (undiminished by Agency or C: ‘ommission ), 
by dine. of reduction in the premiums of Members of five years’ 
stan 


Mb ae J. jLescher, Esq. 
B. Hawes, 





ONE THOUSAND AND FORTY COPPERPLATES, 
To Country Printsellers, Booksellers, Stationers, Sc. 
Mr. L. A. LEwIs will SEL ” ay. 40 CTION, * oe House, 125, 
eet-street, on F' + April 5, 
_~ ENGR AVED COPPE RPLATES to the 
UTIES of ENGLAND and WALES, and ANTIQUA- 
RIAN PHINEAS, » in separate Counties, as under :— 


















ites. Plates. 
Bedfordshire .-..eceeee 12 Monmouthshire. ....+.++ 17 
Berkshire ...es0e 9 Northampton .... -12 
Buckinghamshire 10 Northum 19 
Cambridgeshire « 32 Nottingham . il 
Cheshire .. 000 6 Oxfordshire 23 







Cornwall. 
Cumberlan 
Derbyshire. 





2 Shropshire ...- 
23 Somersetshire 








Devonshire 24 14 
Jorsetshire i 34 
Durham . 9 27 
ESSEX seeee Bo - 8 
Gloucester. 12 Westminster ...... - 33 
lampshire..... 42 Westminster Abbey .... 9 
Herefordshire . 8 Worcestershire «.....++ 16 
lertfordshire . 33 Westmorland .... - 10 
Huntingdon ... one 13 Wiltshire  ...++- - 22 
Nt sees ceeceee 6 Warwickshire .. +19 
Lancashire... 1s Yorkshire ...+.. - 66 
Leicestershire . 12 North Wales .. ++ 30 
aincolnshire ... 12 South Wales .. oe 47 
LONGON sesee > Scotland, &c. ce.cscesee 22 
Middlesex .... 





With ‘human “45,000 Impressions. 


RARE and SPLENDID COLLECTION of 
MEDALS, pelonaing to the late Mr. LECLERCQ, will 
be SOLD BY AUCTION at BRUSSELS, on the znd APRIL. 
7 to —p at Lge Taylor & Ww — ™ ‘Book- 
sellers, 28, Upper yom oe rough whom Commissions 
are received by Pratt & Barry, Brussels, 





XUM 





The Premiums of Members, who are the only Proprietary of 
the Society, are payable yearly, half-yearly, or quarter] on Ge 
5th of January, 5th ef April, 5th of July, and 5th of 

either of which several days constitutes the commenc omens oF 
the Year to Members: Persons, therefore, desirous of entering 
the Society as Members on the ee Af April next, should ap- 
pear at the Office on or before eh ay 
RIC HEA’ t hai tiELD, Superintendent. 

Princes-street, Bank, March 6,1 


RBEMAsON Ss’ AND GENERAL LIFE 
LOAN, ANNUITY, ad REV ANSIONARY INTEREST 


11, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London. 
Capital 500,004. in 25,000 Shares of 20l. each. Deposit 1/. per 





The advantages of this C ompany are as follows: 

1. To the Assured with Profits—The option of taking those 
profits in cash, adding to the Policy, diminishing the premium, 
or effecting an annuity for the remainder of life at a certain age. 

2. To the Assured not participating in profits—Premiums 
much below those of most other office 

3. To both Classes—Facilities for ‘effecting loans. 

. Increasing or decreasing premiums at their option. 

. Half the amount of premiums may remain unpaid, at 5/. 
per cent. interest on the security of the policies for the first five 
yeurs, 

6. Policies not to be forfeited if premiums remain unpaid at 
* stipulated period, but may be revived if health the same. 

. No error, but only fraud, to vitiate a policy. 

Hy Policies and Premiums may be reduced if circumstances 
require it, and the value of the policies to the extent of the 
amount received to be considered as paid in advance upon the 
reduced policy. 

Agents are in the course of appointment. _Restioen desirous 
of being appointed geo to apply to the Secre 

Applications for tuses, Shares, Policies, or Annuities, 
as to be made acto Py ty Esq. Secretary, 11, Waterloo- 
piace, 


ELEGANT AND CHEAP EDITION OF * PENCILLINGS BY BY 
On the 30th of March ~ | be published, in 1 vol. feap. 8vo, 


ILLIS'S PENCILLINGS BY THE WAY. 
ew edition, embellished with two highly-finished En- 
Earns mj Brain, from Depwiags by C. H. Weigall; alsotwo 
ichings on on Steel, by 
illi is - ‘Biketches of Roelish Society’ appear in this 
edition, itn AV and « of the 
* Tour in Scotland.” 
‘site igndea : Jobs ry = | James's square said 
-G te, ; 
pene Grane. t 7. Com se irae ssi nathan, 


HE PRACTICAL ALMANAC and ASTRO- 

NOMICAL EPHEMERIS, for 1839, with the Tables com- 

plete tothe Desideratum Method for the Longitude, obtained with 

the same facility and correctness as the Latitude without a 

Timepiece. Also a Table of Mean Time of Transit of a Andro- 
medw for every day, for Chronometer ant Clock Makers. 

Price 1s. 6d,: with the Treatise, 2s. 6¢ WM. W OODLEY. ° 

Published by H. Hooper, Pall Mall Kast. 


RITISH CRITIC and QUARTERLY 

THEOLOGICAL REVIEW.—The 50th Number will be 

published on the 20th instant. Advertisements are requested to 

pe ~ ‘a not later than the 25th, to Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Church- 
r 


NHE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No.CXXVL, 
will be published at the end of the Month. 

















t. 
I. TRAVELS IN ANDALUSIA. 
I. NATURAL HistORY AND FISHERY OF THE SPERM 
IIL. PARAGU SAY AND FRANCIA, 
IV, STATE AND PROSPECTS OF A 
v. AUTOUIO lOGRAPHY OF THOMAS TELFORD, Crvit 


. OXFORD. THEOLOG 
. SIR AN HEADS NARRATIVE; and LORD DUR- 
HAM’S REPORT. 


a Murray, Albemarle-street. _ 


NHE CHURCH OF ENGLAND QUAR- 


< 
as 
= 





TERLY a for APRIL Ist, will contain, I. Papis- 
ical Tendency of the Tracts for the Times (continued)—II, 
1 ‘he State of ireland ill. Protestant Nonconformity—IV. Rural 


Life—V. Portrait of an English C ‘bhurchman—V 1. English Scholar- 
snip: its Rise, Progress, and Dec ay—VIl, Bubbles of Canada— 
Il]. Church Extension — IX. e Session of Parliament; 
General Literature ; Ecclesiastical Report, &c. &c. 
Advertisements, or Bills to stitch up, will be received by 
z E, Painter, at the Publishing Office, 342, Strand, till Monday 
vening. 





Just published, » price Ix, € = 
HE EDINBURGH UNIV ERSI TY MAGA-~ 
ZINE, No. I. for MARCH. Tobe continued Monthly. 
Edinburgh: Fraser & Crawford. age Henry Wash- 
bourne; and W. Corry. Jjun. & Co. oe 


HE ART- UNION, “No. 3; a Monthly Journal 
of the Fine Arts. Price sd. stamped. With a Supplement, 
containing 30 exquisite Specimens of Wood Engraving. 
Published by W. Thomas, 19, Catherine-street, Strand, 
NEW PERIODICAL, 
aturday, March 30th, No. I. of the 
ITERARY WORLD: a Journal of Popules 
Information and Entertainment; with Engr 
and in Monthly Parts, with, ‘t 








Weekly, price Twopence, e 
Meee, Conducted by JOHN TIMBs, Eleven Years Editor 
e Mirror. 


London: George Berger, Holywell-street, Strand. ‘To be had 
4 all Booksellers and Venders of Periodicals, in Town and 
Country. 


On the Ist of April will be published, price 6s. No. XIV 
HE BRITISH AND FOREIGN ME ICAL 


REVIEW. Beye te soe FORBES, M.D. F.R.S., and 
JOHN CONOLLY, 


I. Rev 
1. HISTORY of ANIMAL fAGnETisn 1 in GERMANY, 
RANCE, and ENGLA 
. WOULLES on "inepection a Mensuration of the Chest. 
WALKER op Intermarri “aS. 
ri BLANDIN, ZEIS, DIEFFENBACH, LISTON, on Plastic 


HUNTER, MACARTHES, RASORI, CARSWELL, on 
nflam’ 
UY'S HOSPITAL REPORTS, Nos. VI. and VII. 
CHTER on Infantile Gangrene. 
ENRY on the Treatment Ct Bilious Complaints. 
aA SON on Puerpera 
ARK on the Structure oF ‘the Nervous System. 
re eVENS on Lithetom my. 
BAU Mon Abdominal Pulsation. 
13. SRIMSHITCE: Ss Pastor's Medical Guide. 
M LOM BARD on Pulmonary Emphysema. 
‘THOMAS'S Address to the Birmingham School. 
re ‘Bintiocrarnic AL Noricgs: 
OWEN’S Hunter on the Animal Economy. 
L SIGUTON' Ss | romneterz Addre 
JOPER'S and HOOPER'S DICTIONARIES. 
KINNIS on Vaccination in Ceylon. 
ROWLAND on Neuralgia. 
MOST on Medical Jurisprudence. 
EY he Medica, 
DUMENIL’S Chemical ‘ests. 
ocr DAMORE’S Letter to Dr. Chambers. 
HU MER on the Pathology of Cartilages. 
> r C RN Mv Ant. on a Coneuanpiien. 
. BOISRA pany 
’ BRISENTHWALT it or 
RYAN on_ Prostitution. 
15. BARDSLEY on Homeopathy. 
Ill. SeLecTions FROM THE British, AMERICAN, AND 
ForEIGN JoURNALS. 
IV. Mepicau INTELLIGENCE. 
*,* Advertisements must be sent to the Publisher, ichn 


“Principal Contents. 
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Churchill, 16, Princes-street, Sohg, on or before the 20th o 
Magch ; Bills by thezeth, *°*" 
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HE BALLANTYNE HUMBUG 


HANDLED; 
Ina LETTER to Mr. ADAM FERGUSSON. 
By the AUTHOR of the ‘ LIFE of SCOTT.’ 
Robert Cadell, Edinburgh; John Murray, = Whittaker & 
Co. London 
THE LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, NEW EDITION, 
Uniform with the Waverley Novels. 
- MEd this day, price - Shillings. 
OLU the of the ‘LIFE of 
& WALTER SCOT 
By J. G. LOCKHAR RT, Esq. his Tr tesenten, 
econd Edition, revised and corrected. 
: on, be completed in + Py" fee each with Two 
ates. 
R. Cadell, Edinburgh ; Whittaker & Co. London. 


This day is published, Part 1. royal 8vo. price 1s. 

ERCY’S RELIQUES of ANCIENT ENG- 

LISH POETRY, consisting of Old Ballads, Songs, &c. of 

our earlier Poets, preceded by an Essay on Ancient Minstrelsy. 

Also, on PI 15th of April, uniform with the above, Part I. of 

rue AYS of MASSINGER, with Notes by 

GIFFORD, and an Introduction. 
John T ‘empleman, 248, Regent-street. 


THE CHILD’S LIBRARY—A NEW VOLUME. 
“The best edition of these works ever published.”—Court 


Gazette. 
HILIP QUARLL, with numerous Illustrations. 
1 vol. 2s, 6d. cloth. 
Fairy Tales in Verse, with Seventy Illustrations. 
l vol. 2s. 6d. 
Robinson Crusoe, with numerous Illustrations by 
George Cruikshank. 2 vols. 


The Child’s Fairy Library with 600 Illustrations. 














6 vols. 15s.; or 2s. 6d. each 
London: Joseph Thomas; T. Tegg; and Simpkin & Co. 


Just published, 
pars LIFE of the Right Hon. EDMUND 
E. The at edition, complete in one vol. 8vo, with 
ab oo and Fooume . cloth le 
ble addition to English Biography.” 
Quarterly Review. 
H. & E. Sheffield, 132, Fleet-street. 


13, Great Marlborough-street, March 22. 
M* COLBURN HAS JUST PUBLISHED 


THE ean NEW WORKS. 








THE FE R GUS 
Or, WOMAN’S LOVE and a WORLD'S FAVOUR. 
2v 


POPULAR SONGS OF IRELAND, 
Collected and Edited, with lntrodpetions and Notes, 
SROFTON CROKER, Esq 


1 om with sepia" 10s. 6d. bound. 


HE YOUTH OF “SHAKSPEARE. 
By the Author of ‘Shakspeare and his Friends.’ 3 vols. 


Iv. 
THE COUNTESS OF BLESSINGTON’S 
IDLER IN ITALY. 
2 vols. 8vo. _ Portrait. 


1AGP LINDSAY'S LETTERS ON THE HOLY LAND. 
hird Edition. 2 vols. with Illustrations, 24s. bound. 
Also, just ready, 
I. 
THE PHANTOM SHIP, 
By Capt. MARRYAT, R.N. 3 vols. 


Il. 
THE SECOND PART OF MRS. TROLLOPE’S 
«FACTORY BOY.’ (On March 26.) 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





Dedicated, by express permission, to Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen. Now ready, 


SKETCHES IN 


FRANCE, 


SWITZERLAND, AND ITALY. 


By SAMUEL PROUT, F.S.A. 


Painter in Water Colours in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


‘These Sketches have all been executed on stone by the hand of Mr. Prout, and tinted by himself. The 


are produced in the 


pms a7 style of lithography, with the advantages of all the recent improvements, and must be esteemed as a series of origin 


Price—Imperial Folio, "Tinted, 4l. 48. 


India Proofs, 5/. 5s. half-bound. 


A few copies will be coloured and mounted, 10/, 10s, in a Portfolio. 


London: 


Published by HODGSON & GRAVES, Printsellers and Publishers, by special appointment, 


to Her Majesty, 6, Pall Mall. 





This day is published, handsomely bound in cloth, with Ninety-three Wood Engravings, price 6s. 6d. 


ILLUSTRATIONS: 


OF THE BIBLE, 


CONFIRMATIONS OF SACRED HISTORY, 


FROM THE 


Monuments of Cgppt. 


By W. 


Cc. TAYLOR, LL.D. 


From the Eighth Edition of the Rev. Thomas Hartwell Horne’s Introduction to the Critical Study of the Scriptures. 
“In the sirth edition, Ezyptian antiquities were for the frst time (at least in this country) applied to the collateral confirmation 


and illustration of the Holy Scriptures. 


by the magnificent public ations of Rosellini, Champollion, and Cailliaud. By the diligent study of their 


Since that date, great light has been thrown upon this interesting branch of archeology 


abours, Dr. Taylor has 


considerably extended this mode of demonstratin ng the historical veracity of the sacred writers, by means of the new and unde- 


signed confirmations of their narratives, furnishe: 


by the remains of Egyptian art. Nearly three hundred texts of Scripture are 


more or less explained in this elegantly executed volume, and in a manner equally curious and interesting. A portion of Dr. 


Taylor's work was published in the ably-conducted ——~ th 
attention. It is now corrected and enlarged, and is il 
a valuable acquisition to the library of every Biblical Student 


¢ Atheneum, in which his researches excited much and deserved 


ustrated | with one hundred well-executed engravings on wood ; and it offers 


London : CHARLES TILT, Fleet-street. 





SIR WALTER 


SCOTT’S WORKS 


COMPLETE. 
WAVERLEY NOVELS, 48 Vots. 96 Encravings. 
POETICAL WORKS, 12 Vots. 24 ENnGRavines. 
PROSE WORKS, 28 Vous. 56 EnGravines. 


SELECT POETRY, 6 Vots. 


BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIRS, 4 Vots. 


LIFE OF NAPOLEON, 9 Vots. 


PERIODICAL CRITICISM, 5 Vots. 
TALES OF A GRANDFATHER (Scortanp), 5 Vots. 


Allin Small Octavo, done up in Cloth Boards, very handsomely, with Gilt Back-titles, 


5s. per Volume. 


SEPARATE, IN SMALL OCTAVO, OR 24mo. 
THE LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL. 


MARMION. 

LADY OF THE LAKE, 
ROKEBY. 

LORD OF THE ISLES. 


BRIDAL OF TRIERMAIN, AND OTHER POEMS, 24mo. (onty.) 
SELECT POETRY, 6 Vots. 24mo. Pocket Edition. 
These contain the Author’s last Introductions, and the Editor’s Notes, which are not to be found in any 
other editions. 
All done up in Cloth, Silk, Roan, or Morocco. 
HISTORY OF SCOTLAND, (Tatss or a Granpratuer,) Scnoot Cory, 
2 Turck Vots. with CoLourED Map, Bound, 10s. 


R. CADELL, Edinburgh, WHITTAKER & CO, London. 


[Mar, 
NEW BARONETS. 


EBRE ublished, corrected to the present time. 

*S BARON ETAGE of ENGLAND; 
— yoke Lists of such Baronetcies as have 
merged in the Peerage, or have become extinct. Also, the } exist. 
tag Dal Farenete of Nova Scotia and Ireland. Edited by WILLIAM 

HOPE, Esq. The Seventh .-F with Additions, in. 
b= Hy all the New Baronets, with their Arms complete, 
one volume, price 1/. 5s. in extra cloth. 

J. G. & F. Rivington, and other Proprietors. 





In 18mo. ». price 2s. 6d. —«—-~ the Fourth Edition, with Fron. 


A PLAIN and SHORT ‘HISTORY of ENG. 
LAND for CHILDREN: in Letters from a Father to his 
Son. With a Set of Questions at the End of each Letter, By 
the Pactos ¢ of the e Corrasen 's Mopryy VisiTon 
ri ‘tou, 
Wateriso-piace, FP Pall a nes “hurchyard, = 
In 8 VIN 7s. . the Third Edition, of 
HE D VINE. “KUTHORITY of HOLY 
SCRIPTURE ASSERTED, from its Adaptation to the real 
fet s. — ph - =F mat ~ th Leven eed be 
e University o ixtfor i . ti 
late Rev. JOHN B Ls yn ae Cc ‘enon of Sali a tra 
HN ‘MILLER, M.A. 
Late’ t of Worcester Colieg 
Oxford: J. H. Parker; and J. G. & F. Rivington, London. 


Just A ege in 2 vols. 8vo. price 1/. 8s. in boards, the Second 
Edition, dedicated (by permission) to the Most 
Archbishops of Cnntactoey and ‘Armagh, ost Reverend the 
A TREATISE on the CHURCH of CHRIST; 
$a gesiqned tc for the Use of Students in Theology. 
ith a Supplement, cont: 
in ent, containing Replies jections, es: 
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REVIEWS 
Invasions of the Saracens, §c.—[{ Invasions des 
Sarrazins en France, §c., pendant le huitiéme 
et dixiéme Siécle, §c.| By M. Reinaud. Paris. 
London, Bossange & Co. 


Untit of late years, the history of the Arabs, a 
people which, issuing from the deserts of Arabia, 
overspread the world, and conquered in less than 
a century more kingdoms than had formerly 
composed either the Greek or the Roman em- 

ire, was but imperfectly known; and we were 
little better informed respecting their origin, 
their laws, their civil and military institutions, 
their manners, customs, and literature, and that 
of the countries they subdued and kept possession 
of for centuries, than of those of the wild hordes 
inhabiting the boundless tracts of northern Asia. 
But this is the age of research, and of late more 
has been done to illustrate their history and that 
of their settlements, both in the east and west, 
than could reasonably be expected, considering 
the scarcity of materials and the difficulty of the 
subject. 

In the investigation of so important a question, 
attention was naturally turned towards Spain, 
for on that portion of the European continent 
the Arabs early planted their victorious banners, 
and the name of Allah, and his messenger 
Mohammed, resounded for a period of eight 
centuries. Spain had been the centre of a 
powerful empire, extending on one side into the 
very heart of Europe, and reaching on the other 
the sandy deserts of Africa,—it was the starting 
point of those formidable expeditions, which, 
penetrating far into France, and advancing even 
to Italy, Piedmont, and Switzerland, had often 
threatened the overthrow of the Christian nations ; 
and lastly, it was the abode of a people who had 
reached the highest degree of civilization and re- 
finement, while the rest of Europe remained in 
darkness and barbarism, to whom we are indebted 
not only for the sciences of the Greeks, which 
they preserved and improved, but for many of 
the most useful arts. At the same time the 
curiosity of the studious was not a little stimu- 
lated by the obscurity, which, owing to the neg- 
ligence of former writers, still hung over the 
most important events in the history of the 
Spanish Arabs; for, though their history is so 
intimately connected with that of the Spaniards, 
—though the abundance of authentic documents 
deposited in the national archives and public 
libraries of Spain promised an ample reward to 
the researches of the antiquarian, the Spanish 
writers, with an insensibility which can only be 
imputed to religious bigotry, generally rejected 
those valuable sources of information, and, bor- 
rowing their narrative entirely from national 
authorities, followed each other through a maze 
of error and fiction. It was not until the end 
of the last century, that the learned Casiri did 
somewhat towards the dissipation of this obscu- 
rity, by his catalogue of the Arabic manuscripts 
contained in the library of the Escurial; and 
that his countryman Conde, by availing himself 
of the same treasures, compiled more recently 
(in 1818) his history of the Arabs in Spain, 
throwing thereby great light on that of the 
Peninsula. Conde’s work has since been trans- 
lated into almost every European language, 
and we owe to his translators the correction of 
many errors, with which, from the author’s un- 
timely death, his volumes abounded. But our 
stock of information was far from being com- 
plete ; and it was to be hoped that the subse- 
quent labours of writers versed in the language 
and literature of the Arabs, would remove en- 
tirely the veil which still covered the history of 
that extraordinary people, and which hung also 





over the political and intellectual condition of 
Europe during the middle ages. 

Forty years after the Mohammedan flight, the 
Arabs had subdued the richest and largest por- 
tion of Asia: but their military ardour, far from 
being tamed by the possession of so many king- 
doms, received tok lees from every new 
conquest; and the same impetuous spirit which 
had carried them towards the wilds of Tartary, 
now made them plunge fearlessly into the sandy 
ocean of Africa. By the order of Othman, the 
second Khalif, Abdullah, son of Said, the boldest 
horseman of Arabia, invaded that country at 
the head of forty thousand fanatics, and in less 
than fifteen months the deserts of Barca and 
Marmaria, once so formidable to the Roman 
legions, were entirely overrun, their cities and 
fortresses subdued, and the inhabitants either 
massacred or carried into captivity. Twenty 
years after, Okbah Ibn Nafia continued the con- 
quest; Carthage, still the proud capital of Africa, 
was laid in the dust; and the whole country, 
from the Pillars of Hercules to the farthest limits 
of Sudan or Nigritia, acknowledged the laws of 
the conqueror, who, on reaching the sea shore 
opposite to the Canary Islands, is said to have 
plunged his horse into the waves of the Atlantic, 
and to have exclaimed—“ Oh, Almighty God, 
were not my progress stopped by the deep 
waters of this element, I would still advance 
to other regions, and carry thither the know- 
ledge of thy name and religion!” Under the 
successors of this enterprising warrior, Tan- 
giers, Ceuta, Arsisa, and other fortresses situated 
along the shore of the Mediterranean, and gar- 
risoned by the Goths, were speedily subdued ; 
and sixty years after the invasion, under the 
government of Miisa Ibn Nosseyr, the Arabs, 
established in the wide continent of Africa, 
found there no more enemies to fight, no more 
lands to subdue. 

The immediate causes, and most of the inci- 
dents of the conquest of Spain, are, like all 
national catastrophes, involved in a fabulous 
obscurity. On the one side, the traditions of the 
vanquished Goths, and, on the other, the mar- 
vellous accounts of the Arabs, have given rise to 
so many legends, as to make it a task of the 
greatest difficulty for the historian to steer his 
course through the maze of error and fiction in 
which the meagre narrative of the early chroni- 
clers is all but lost. But, without crediting the 
wonderful accounts, whether of the Arabs or 
Goths, of the vices of King Roderic, or the treason 
of Count Julian, the sober-minded reader who 
peruses, with due attention, the early chronicles, 
will find ample motives of inducement in the 
geographical situation of Spain, and its political 
and civil condition, at that time, for a warlike 
nation,—whose thirst for enterprise was rather 
sharpened than abated by the subjection of Africa, 
—to undertake a less dangerous, and, at the same 
time, more profitable conquest. ‘The necessity 
of giving employment to the motley tribes of 
Barbary, daily flocking to the standard of the 
Prophet; the various reports of the fertility of 
the soil, the genial climate, and the reputed 
wealth of the country—no doubt exaggerated by 
renegadoes and deserters; the spirit of division 
and discord reigning in the Gothic monarchy ; 
and, lastly, the profiered assistance of the 
Jews, may be noted among the probable causes 
which led to that catastrophe. On the 30th 
day of April, a.v. 711, Tarik Ibn Zeydd, a freed- 
man of Miiza, the governor of Africa, landed, 
with a small but chosen body of troops, at the 
foot of the rock which received afterwards his 
name,} and, two months after his disembark- 
ation, that memorable battle was fought, which 
decided the fate of the Gothic monarchy. 

+ Gibraltar, being a corruption of Jebdi-tarik. 








Whether Roderic died, as some say, the death of 
the brave, or retired, as others pretend, to a con- 
vent in Portugal, there to hide his shame, and 
drag on a miserable existence, is a point much 
contested among historians. Tarik followed up 
his conquest,—and Cordova, Granada, Jaen, and 
Malaga fell into his hands, or those of his lieu- 
tenants; and before his master, Miza—who was 
now hastening to take the field, with a consider- 
able force—could overtake him, the valiant gene- 
ral had subdued the most populous cities in Spain ; 
and Toledo itself, the capital of the Gothic mon- 
archy, had opened its gates tohim. On the arrival 
of Muza, the tide of conquest and devastation 
was directed towards the south of Spain, and such 
among its more distant provinces as were still 
untouched. Seville was ites and reduced ; 
Carmona and the neighbouring towns shared the 
same fate. Merida, the ancient metropolis of 
Spain, and second only to Toledo in size, in the 
magnificence of its temples and public buildings, 
and the wealth of its inhabitants, was next in- 
vested, and, after a desperate resistance, surren- 
dered to the conqueror. In short, the whole 
kingdom, with the exception of the mountainous 
districts in the north, was subdued with that 
rapidity which forms the characteristic of Arab 
conquest. 

When the conquest of Spain was achieved, the 
eyes of the Arabs were naturally turned towards 
the extensive countries lying on the other side of 
the Pyrenean range,—countries totally unknown 
to them, and from which their love of adventure, 
and the accounts of the subdued Spaniards, made 
them anticipate a rich harvest of booty and 
plunder. Gothic Gaul became the theatre, at 
first of slight incursions, or predatory inroads, but, 
in the course of time, of those dreaded invasions, 
by which the fate of Christian Europe was more 
than once endangered, and which, for a period 
of nearly two centuries, spread havoc and deso- 
lation over the southern provinces of France, 
For the narrative of these wars, compiled both 
from Christian and Mohammedan writers,—a 
subject of the greatest interest, hitherto untouched 
—we are indebted to the able pen of M. Reinaud, 
already well known in the literary world, by 
translations from the Arabic, and other works 
connected with Oriental history and literature. 

According to the Arabian writers, the first in- 
vasion of the French territory is said to have 
taken place in the days of Muza: this general is 
reported to have crossed the Pyrenees, ravaged 
Languedoc, and seized on the city of Narbonne. 
If we are to rely on the testimony of Almakkari, 
Ibn Alkiitiyyeh, and other historians, at the time 
when Miiza was deprived of the command, he 
was preparing for a second expedition into 
Gaul, having conceived the gigantic project of 
subduing Italy, Germany, and the rest of 
Europe, that he might thus open a communica- 
tion by land between the eastern and western 
empires founded by the Arabs, But this asser- 
tion is not only improbable in itself, but unsup- 
ported by the testimony of Christian writers; 
and we are inclined to think, with M. Reinaud, 
that if the Arab general ever penetrated into 
Gaul, his hostilities must have been limited to 
some slight incursions, in which no place of any 
consequence was reduced. It was otherwise with 
Alhaur, son of Abdurrahman, who, in 98 of the 
Hijra, (a.v. 715,) took the reins of government 
in the Khalif’s name. He penetrated into Gaul 
at the head of a considerable army, ravaged 
Languedoc, reached Nismes, which he took and 
plundered, and returned to Spain loaded with rich 
booty, and thousands of captives, taken in the 
course of his expedition. Under his successor 
in command—aAlsamah Ibn Mélik—whom the 
same thirst for conquest, and zeal for the propa- 
gation of Islamism, animated, the Arabs again 
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crossed the Pyrenees, aspiring to nothing less 
than the entire subjection of the continent. Alsa- 
mah passed those mountain barriers at the head 
of 40,000 men, took Carcassonne, reduced Nar- 
bonne, ravaged the intermediate country, and 
appeared in sight of Toulouse, the capital of 
Aquitaine, where his progress was checked by 
Eudes. 

Toulouse (says M. Reinaud) was, at that time, the 
capital of the duchy of Aquitaine. Seeing it besieged 
by the Arabs, the Duke Eudes, who was then absent 
from his estates, assembled all his forces, and hasten- 
ed to its relief. In the meanwhile, the Saracens 
had begun the siege of that city, which they invested 
on all sides, battering its walls with catapultes, and 
other war-engines, brought for the purpose. The 
garrison, reduced to the last extremity, was on the 
point of surrendering, when, at this critical moment, 
Eudes appeared in sight of the Arab tents, leading 
an army so innumerable, says Almakkari, that the 
clouds of dust raised under their feet bedimmed the 
light of the sun. Alsamah prepared for battle, and 
encouraged his men by those memorable words in 
the Koran—* If God be with us, who shall be against 
us?” The armies advanced against each other with 
the impetuosity of the torrent when it rushes into 
the plain, and their shock was so terrible, that it can 
only be compared to two mighty mountains dashed 
against each other. The struggle was terrible, and 
for a long time the victory remained uncertain. Al- 
samah was everywhere animating his men by his 
words and his deeds—always in the thickest of the 
strife, his place might be distinguished by the long 
tracks of blood which he left everywhere on his pas- 
sage; but while thus, like an infuriated lion, making 
havoc in the enemy’s ranks, he was pierced by a 
spear, and fell from his horse. The Arabs, seeing 
their general fall, were seized with terror, and left 
the field of battle strewed with their dead, among 
which might be seen the bodies of many an illustrious 
Saracen, who had distinguished himself in former 
invasions. This battle took place in the month of 
May, 721. 

A last, but still more unsuccessful attempt to 
plant the banner of Islamism in France, and to 
carry the words of the Prophet to the very shores 
of the Baltic, was made in the year 114 of the 
Hijra (a.p. 732), by the Spanish Arabs. Ab- 
durrahman Ibn Abdullah, then the governor of 
Spain, made his entry into Gallia Narbonnensis, 
at the head of the largest army which had trod 
that country since the days of Attila. If we are 
to believe the accounts of the Christian writers, 
the devastation and ravages committed on its 
passage equalled, if they did not exceed, the 
destructive havoc of the northern barbarian. 
The once flourishing towns lying between the 
Garonne and the Loire, were converted into a 
heap of ruins—the inhabitants were either put 
to death, or made captives. In vain did Eudes 
strive to stop the progress of the Mussulmans: 
this time he was unsuccessful ; he was defeated, 
and his army dispersed. After a desperate re- 
sistance, the city of ‘Tours opened its gates; and 
the whole of France might then have been 
brought under the Mohammedan yoke, had not 
Charles, who had hitherto looked with indiffer- 
ence on the tide of destruction, pouring over his 
rival’s dominions, roused himself to defend his 
own kingdom, which, in its turn, the Arabs now 
invaded. The armies met on the extended plain 
between the city of Tours and that of Poitiers: 
the contest was long and bloody; both generals 
exhibited the greatest courage and ability ; and 
both Franks and Arabs fought with desperation. 
The latter had, at first, some advantage; but in 
the end, the impenetrable ranks, robust frames, 
and iron hands of the German infantry, clad in 
steel, upon which the light cavalry of the Arabs 
could make no impression, turned the fortune of 
the day, and the Moslems left the field of battle, 
strewn with the bodies of thousands of their coun- 
trymen, among whom was that of their general 
himself, By this memorable battle, Christendom 
was saved, and the Mussulmans never after- 





wards appeared in the heart of France in such 
large numbers. The fortresses which they held 
were speedily subdued—Narbonne itself surren- 
dered, after a siege of six years—and in 759 the 
Spanish Moslems did not possess one foot of 
ground on this side of the Pyrenees. 

At this point closes one of the three periods into 
which M. Reinaud has divided his work, in order 
to give more perspicuity to his narrative. The 
second, embracing upwards of a century, con- 
tains the history of the Saracen invasions of 
France during the reign of the Sultans of Cor- 
dova, until their establishment in Provence. 
This period will be found to possess a character 
entirely different from the first. The possession 
of countries so superior to the land of their birth, 
in climate and fertility, had enervated the cou- 
rage of the conquerors of Spain, just as the pas- 
toral virtues and martial spirit of the roving 
Bedoween had gradually vanished under the 
beautiful sky of Syria and Mesopotamia. More- 
over, the few sparks of the spirit of liberty which 
had been permitted to smoulder in the mountain 
recesses of Asturias, were now kindled into a 
blaze, which threatened to spread over the 
richest provinces held by the unbelievers, The 
strength of the Arabs, too, had been greatly 
diminished by their deadly feuds and intermin- 
able civil wars; and we cannot wonder if, under 
the Khalifs of Cordova, their zeal for the propa- 
gation of Islamism was considerably abated, and 
their ardour for conquest slackened, although 
their empire was then at its highest splendour 
of civilization and culture. However, in 176 of 
the Hijra (a.p. 792), the city of Narbonne was 
again taken, destroyed, and partly burnt by an 
army, under the command of Abdullah Ibn 
Abdalmilik, one of Hisham’s generals; and the 
Arabs, although unable to reduce any of the for- 
tified places of Septimania, were everywhere 
victorious, and returned across the Pyrenees, 
laden with immense plunder. Another suc- 
cessful expedition, undertaken under the reign 
of his successor, again brought havoc and deso- 
lation into the rich plains of Languedoc and 
Provence. But the conquest of Catalonia by the 
Franks, and the consolidation of the kingdoms 
of Navarre and Biscay along the Pyrenees, 
closed the communication by land with the con- 
tinent, and the progress of the Arabs was suc- 
cessfully checked during the greatest part of the 
ninth century, and France was henceforth deli- 
vered from overland invasions. 

Their efforts, however, were soon recom- 
menced by sea, and directed against the coast of 
Provence. There the Mussulmans succeeded in 
forming an establishment, from which, scouring 
the neighbouring country, they were, in the 
course of time, enabled to make predatory incur- 
sions into Savoy, Piedmont, and Switzerland. In 
the first years of Islamism, the Arabs had shown 
themselves exceedingly averse to encounter the 
perils of the sea. It is said of Omar, their second 
Khalif, that after the conquest of Egypt by his 
lieutenant Amrii Ibn Al-das, he wrote to him, 
asking for a description of the sea; Amrd an- 
swered—* The sea is a large pool, which some 
inconsiderate people traverse, looking like worms 
on logs of wood.” Upon which Omar prohibited 
under severe penalties any Moslem to embark 
on that element, the prohibition lasting until the 
time of Muawiyah, who first fitted out an ex- 
pedition against the island of Cyprus. A second 
one was directed in 967 against Sicily, and 
from that moment the maritime provinces of 
the Grecian empire suffered as much from 
attacks by sea as by land. At first the con- 
querors of Spain paid very little attention to 
their fleet, but the geographical situation of that 
kingdom, and the necessity of defending their 
extensive range of coast from the attacks of the 


Northmen, impressed Abdurrahmfn III. with 





the necessity of creating a navy which, under 
his reign, amounted to 300 sail. According to 
Ibn Hayyd4n, an Arabian writer of the eleventh 
century, the Moslem fleets were, at first, almost 
entirely manned by renegadoes and Christians, 
especially Italians or Sicilians, with the ex 
tion of the fighting crew, which was always com- 
= of Mussulmans; but when the Arabs 
ecame used to the sea and its dangers, the 

eagerly sought to take part in expeditions which 
were to them a source of unbounded wealth; the 
Mediterranean was covered with their vessels, 
and the coasts of France and Italy were alter- 
nately visited by pirates sailing from the ports 
of Spain and Africa. These, even after their 
expulsion from Spain, continued to be for a long 
time the scourge of Christendom. 

M. Reinaud’s narrative is not only generally 
accurate, but interspersed occasionally with ex- 
cellent historical criticism. It is evident that 
he has had to contend, in more than one place, 
with extraordinary difficulties, owing to the want 
of authentic documents respecting the period of 
his history, and the still more arduous task of 
reconciling the accounts of Christian and Mo- 
hammedan writers. For the same reasons, he 
has, in our opinion, made too free a use of certain 
monastic chronicles, which are neither contem- 
porary, nor entitled to great credit. He has like- 
wise borrowed from sources still less pure, such as 
the Roman de Garin, Rou, la Rose, and others of 
the same kind, and whenever historical mate- 
rials fell short, he has had recourse to those ficti- 
tious works, filling up the interval with mira- 
culous legends of saints, and records of holy and 
pious abbots. Among the latter we have one on 
which we desire to offer a few words of comment; 
it relates to a saint, named Jeoffroi, who, on the 
approach of the Saracens to his monastery, as- 
sembled his brethren,and bade them fly, with 
their relics and treasures, to the woods, while 
he himself, disregarding their tears and entreaties, 
resolved to await patiently the approach of the 
enemy. The unbelievers on their arrival finding 
the brethren gone with all their valuables, were, 
of course, highly incensed and proceeded to vent 
their rage on the good abbot. 

That day was a holiday on which the barbarians 
were accustomed to offer sacrifices to God. The 
chronicler, from whom we borrow this narrative, 
does not say what these sacrifices consisted of; it 
appears, however, that they were simple libations, 
whence we might infer that the Saracens who in- 
vaded Velay were not Mussulmans, but probably 
Barbars, most of whom were still plunged in idolatry. 
Be this as it may, the Barbarians having retired apart 
in orderto perform their religious ceremonies, the saint 
thought it a good opportunity to address them and 
convince them of their errors. He thereforeapproach- 
ed, and made it clear that, instead of thus worshipping 
the devil they ought to reserve their homages for the 
Creator of all things, for him who is the Lord of the 
elements, and for whom everything exists. But, 
instead of making an impression on the Barbarians, 
the exhortations of the holy man only increased their 
rage: they abused him ; and one of them, a sacrifi- 
cial priest, seizing a large stone, hurled it at the head 
of the saint, who fell senseless to the ground. The 
unbelievers after this were going to complete their 
work of destruction, by setting fire to the monastery, 
when the arrival of the Christian forces, or rather— 
if we are to believe the author whose narrative we 
transcribe—a horrible tempest, accompanied by 
thunder and lightning, by which God made manifest 
his just indignation, obliged the Barbarians to fly. 

In the foregoing passage, there are two points 
which cannot pass without comment: the one 
is the assumption, that the Saracens, who invaded 
Velay in 752, were idolators; and the other the 
free use of the epithet Barbarians, as applied by 
M. Reinaud to the conquerors of Spain. As re- 
gards the first, we doubt if there exist sufficient 
reasons to authorize the supposition, that the in- 
vaders were idolators. When the Arabs pene- 
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trated into Africa, the inhabitants of that wide 
continent were, it is true, divided into castes or 
nations, speaking various languages, living under 
separate laws, and professing different religions ; 
the greater part of the native inhabitants were 
either fire worshippers, or professed Judaism; 
while among the Imperialists, who still occupied 
the principal cities and fortresses along the coast 
of the Mediterranean, some were Arians, a few 
however, still adhering to the worship of idols. 
The desperate resistance which the Africans 
offered to the arms of the Arabs, their poverty, 
their love of independence, their roving habits, 
made the conquest as difficult as it was un- 
profitable, so that, with a policy highly de- 
serving of praise, the conquerors tried to win the 
affections of the natives, and succeeded in con- 
verting dangerous enemies into powerful and 
effective auxiliaries. A similarity of habits and 
pursuits, the same restlessness of spirit, the same 
eagerness for plunder, and the same love of 
liberty, early tended to blend the Arabs and the 
Africans into one nation; moreover, the con- 
querors, by turning to their advantage certain 
obscure traditions existing among the natives, 
easily persuaded them that they were descended 
from acommon ancestry, and from that moment 
whole tribes of Africans came daily to enlist 
under the standard of the Prophet. So great, 
indeed, was the activity shown by the Mussul- 
man governors, in propagating the Mchammedan 
religion, that in 121 of the Hijra (a.v. 758), the 
Khalif Abi-l-Abbas, was informed by Abdurrah- 
man, then his lieutenant in Africa, that the tribute 
imposed on the infidels had totally ceased, through 
their unanimous adoption of the faith of Islam. 
If then we should admit that some of the tribes 
still unsubdued in the endless plains of Africa, 
may have adhered tenaciously, and for a long 
time, to idolatry, there is no ground whatever 
to suppose, that the auxiliary bands employed by 
the Arabs in the conquest of the southern part 
of France, belonged to that class; still less that 
strict Mussulmans would have countenanced 
practices so contrary to their religion. The old 
chronicler consulted by M. Reinaud has probably 
been led into error by a well-known ceremony 
of Mohammedan worship, which consists in sacri- 
ficing sheep or lambs, and distributing their flesh 
to the poor on particular festival days; viz. on 
the first day of the month of Shawl, and on the 
tenth of Dhi-l-hijat. 

The reader will no doubt be as much surprised 
as we were, to find M. Reinaud bestowing so 
liberally the epithet of Barbarians on a people 
now generally acknowledged to have been, not 
only the admirers and cultivators of science, but 
the channel through which was transmitted to 
us the learning of the Greeks. It is true, that 
in the eyes of the monastic writers of the middle 
ages, so little difference existed between the 
savage bands of Hungarians, Saxons, and other 
northmen, who after the death of Charlemagne, 
poured on all sides over his shattered empire, 
and the Saracen invaders who crossed the 
Pyrenees, that even at the revival of letters it 
was long the fashion among learned men, Pe- 
trarch himself not excepted, to regard the Arabs 
as corrupters of the sciences, and the ruthless 
enemies to polite literature. But the injustice 
of these accusations has been fully acknowledged, 
and further research will place in a still more 
advantageous light the important services for 
which literature and science are indebted to the 
Arabs. According to the unanimous testimony 
of historians, both Christian and Mohammedan, 
almost every science was cultivated in Spain 
during the ninth century, at a time when the rest 
of Europe was enveloped in comparative dark- 
ness. It was to Cordova, Toledo, and other cities 
occupied by the Mussulmans, that those among 
the Christians repaired who possessed a taste 





for learning, and who subsequently disseminated 
over Europe the sciences learnt in the schools of 
the Arabs. The monk Gerbert, better known 
as Silvester II., who flourished in the eleventh 
century, studied mathematics and astronomy at 
Cordova; on his return to his native country, he 
founded two schools, one at Bobbio (in Italy), 


and the other at Rheims (in France) ; he intro- | 
duced besides, the use of the Indian ciphers, by | 
which the operations of arithmetic were greatly | 


Christian subject was not worse than that of the 


Mussulman. In their tolerance towards the 
vanquished, the Arabs imitated, if they did not 
surpass, the Romans. Christians were allowed 
to fill certain civil offices, and not unfrequently 
occupied places of trust within the palace, or of 
high command in the army. Mention is made 
by Arabian writers, of several Christian churches 
within the very precincts of the capital, besides 
many monasteries of both sexes in the interior 


facilitated ; and so universal were his talents, | of the neighbouring mountains; and during the 
so great was his learning, that, when raised to| Arab sway, the Christians inhabiting Cordova, 


the papal see, it was deemed superhuman, and 
ascribed to diabolical agency ! 
Cremona also studied philosophy, medicine, and 


astronomy, in Toledo, where he translated from | 


the Arabic the works of Razis and Avicenna, 
besides the Almagest of Ptolemy. It was among 
the Arabs that Alphonso the Tenth acquired his 
knowledge of astronomy, and composed the as- 
tronomical tables which bear his name. Of 
our countrymen, Adelard, a Benedictine monk 
of Bath, and Daniel Morley, a native of Norfolk, 
travelled to Spain during the middle ages, and 
frequented the schools of the Arabs. The former 
translated Euclid’s Elements, and other Greek 
writings, from the Arabic into the Latin language ; 
the latter became famous by his mathematical 
acquirements. Roger Bacon himself studied 
chemistry, physics, astronomy, medicine, and op- 
tics, in Arabic manuscripts; and Bailly affirms, 
that Nureddin-Petrucci opened the way for 
Kepler's discovery of the elliptical orbits of the 
planets. The first school of medicine formed 
after the revival of letters, that of Salerno, had 
been an Arabian school during the occupation 
of the kingdom of Naples by the Mussulmans ; 
and, until the sixteenth century, the only works 
put into the hands of medical students were, the 
semi-barbarous translations made into Latin, from 
Avicenna (Ibn Sinna), Aben-pace (Ibn Bajeh), 
and other eminent Arabian physicians. In short, 
without exaggerating the labours of the Arabs, it 
may be stated, that we are indebted to them for the 
revival of all the exact and natural sciences ; and 
that, without their indefatigable application to 
the studies of the ancients, without their discovery 
of paper, and the use of the mariner’s compass, 
which, together with gunpowder and several 
other improvements in the arts, are now acknow- 
ledged to have been either invented, or intro- 
duced into Europe, by the Spanish Arabs, the 
restoration of letters—that event which forms an 
era in the history of civilization—might have 
been considerably postponed. 

But if the state of high cultivation of the Arabs 
is so striking, when compared to the ignorance 
and barbarism, which prevailed in the rest of 
Europe, at a time when scarcely ‘‘a priest south 
of the Thames,” in the words of Alfred, could 
translate Latin into his mother tongue, what shall 
we say, when we examine impartially the nature 
of their political relations with other nations, 
their treatment of the vanquished, and their re- 
ligious tolerance? We are told by the Christian 
writers themselves, that shortly after the con- 
quest, and when the first excitement had sub- 
sided, the capitulations granted to the vanquished 
were as favourable as could have been expected 
from a people who were enemies to the Chris- 
tian faith; so that the policy of the conquerors 
must have been liberal rather than otherwise. 
Such among the Christians as chose to remain 
in the cenquered territory, were not only left 
in undisturbed possession of their property, but 
were further allowed to worship according to 
their faith, to be governed by their own laws, 
to be judged by their own magistrates,—in short, 
to enjoy all the rights of citizens; so that with 
the exception of a capitation tax, called taadil, 





Toledo, Seville, and other principal cities, con- 


Gherardo di | tinued to be under the ecclesiastical authority 


of their bishops. The Arabian writers make fre- 
quent mention of a famous Christian astrologer, 
whom they call Jbn-Al-askaf Al-kortobi, the 
son of the Bishop of Cordova; and who passes 
as the author of a voluminous work on that 
science written for the use of Abdurrahman III., 
King of Cordova. Another Christian bishop was 
intrusted with a solemn embassy to Otho, Em- 
peror of Germany; and if further proof of the 
civil and religious tolerance of the Arabs be re- 
quired, we shall find it in the three councils 
recorded by the Spanish church, and celebrated 
within the very walls of the Mussulman capitals, 
one at Seville in 782, under Abdurrahman I., 
another at Cordova in 852, and a third in 865, 
under Mohammed I., with this peculiar cir- 
cumstance, that the second of these assemblies 
met agreeably to the injunction, and by the ex- 
press wish of the khalif, in order that the bishops 
might, by their decisions, put a stop to the un- 
controlled zeal and consequent quarrels of their 
Christian subjects. 

It is true the Christians had occasionally to 
suffer from the caprices of despotism—and the 
Mussulman code was at times insufficient to pro- 
tect them against popular fanaticism. History 
records periods, in which the khalifs deviated 
from their mild policy, and when the streets of 
Cordova ran with the blood of the martyrs. But 
in all these events the Mohammedan govern- 
ment was an unwilling actor; and whenever a 
persecution took place, it was brought on by the 
over-ardent zeal of the Christian, rather than by 
any wanton cruelty on the part of his adver- 
saries. We are told, by Eulogio, himself a mar- 
tyr, that the prelates, on more than one occasion, 
condemned the dangerous enthusiasm, which 
prompted their fellow Christians living in Cor- 
dova, and who filled important situations in the 
state, to insult the prejudice of a bigoted popu- 
lation, and thereby bring destruction on their 
own heads; and Abdurrahmdn II., in whose 
time the principal persecutions took place, is 
allowed, on the testimony of the Christian chro- 
niclers themselves, to have used all his endea- 
vours to stop the effusion of blood. 

It is also worthy of remark, that the authors 
who have so eloquently described the sufferings 
of their brethren under the Mohammedan yoke, 
have kept a profound silence as to the condition 
of the Mussulmans living in the Christian terri- 
tory. Were we to judge from such acts as are 
not only avowed, but commended by Mariana, 
and other historians, the fanaticism and perse- 
cution of the Christian monarchs offered every- 
where astriking contrast tothe religious tolerance 
of the Khalits. Notwithstanding the solemn 
capitulations granted to the inhabitants of Toledo, 
at the taking of that city by Alphonso, in which 
the Mussulmans were promised the free use of 
their religion, afew months had scarcely elapsed 
before their mosques were violently seized, and 
converted into places of Christian worship, and 
such of the Mohammedans who did not embrace 


Christianity, were expelled from the city. In 
{more modern times, when the standard of the 


levied exclusively on all those who did not | Cross waved triumphantly over the lofty towers 


profess Moh 





danism, the condition of the | of the Alhambra, when by the taking of the last 
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bulwark of Moorish dominion in the Peninsula, 
the Moslem community was subjected to Chris- 
tian laws; how soon were the most solemn 
treaties and capitulations violated, and the most 
solemn oaths disregarded—and by whom? by 
two of the greatest monarchs of which Spain can 
boast. How many thousands of victims groaned 
miserably in the dark dungeonsof the Inquisition ! 
how many wretches expired by fire and faggot 
in all corners of the Peninsula, and that, too, in 
the name and for the honour of Christianity, the 
most tolerant of religions! 

We think that such considerations as these 
might have induced M. Reinaud not to follow 
so closely the narrative of the monastic writers 
of the middle ages. He would thus have avoided 
that partiality, which pervades some parts of his 
work, and which, however excusable in an ab- 
bot of the tenth century, trembling as much for 
the lands attached to his convent, as for the re- 
lics of the saints, cannot be tolerated in an histo- 
rian of this age,—and in a scholar, too, who by 
his acquaintance with the writings of the Arabs, 
cannot plead ignorance as to most of the facts 
mentioned in the course of our review: he might, 
in short, in place of relating events intrinsically 
devoid of any great importance, have discussed 
the manifold improvements for which Europe 
at large is indebted to the conquests and set- 
tlements of the Saracens, and done something 
towards the solution of that great and difficult 
problem, ‘“‘ What are the obligations of modern 
Europe to the Arabs?” 








The Popular Songs of Ireland. Collected and 
Edited, with Introductions and Notes, by T. 
Crofton Croker, Esq. Colburn. 

Mr. Croker’s intention, as stated in the preface, 

was to have published “ a series of songs, which 

would have told the history of Ireland from the 

battle of the Boyne to the present time, in a 

novel, impartial, and, according to my view, 

interesting and instructive form. From the 
genuine contemporary evidences of popular 
feeling, I am satisfied that many curious and 
some important deductions might have been 
derived. For what has been said of French 
songs, applies perfectly to those of Ireland. 

‘The Frenchman’ (and so does the Irishman) 

‘sings his conquests, his prosperity, his defeats, 

even his miseries and misfortunes. Conquering 

or conquered, in plenty or want, happy or un- 
happy, sorrowful or gay, he always sings; and 
one would say that the song is his natural ex- 
pression. In fine, in all situations in which we 
would speak of the French’ (or the Irish) ‘ we 
might always ask, as the late King of Sardinia 

did, ‘Well! how goes the little song?’ ” 

It was found that, with the utmost compres- 
sion, such a collection would have extended to 
three or four volumes, and at this the publisher 
becamealarmed, and the proposed series was aban- 
doned. Weare sorry forit—sucha work would have 
been most welcome: but that it would repay the 
publisher we much doubt, and have certainly no 
right to complain because he was unwilling to 
hazard the speculation. But the present volume 
is wanting in character; it has no distinct in- 
telligible feature ; it professedly contains a selec- 
tion from the popular songs, but includes such 
as the compiler assumes ought to be popular. 
However, we must be content with it. 

The first song is dedicated, as it ought to be, 
to Ireland’s Patron Saint. The mention (Mr. 
Croker observes) of potatoes, steam-boats, and 
other matters generally supposed to be modern 
introductions, may startle the reader in a history 
of St. Patrick, but we were told of old that 
“there is nothing new under the sun.” St. 
Patrick makes his first appearance in ‘sweet 
Bantry Bay,” riding “ cross-legged astride on 
the back of a whale,” much to the astonishment 








of the good people, one of whom however re- 


solves to— 
Speak to the creature 
Just out of good nature, 
and then addresses him— 
“Your wig, white as flax, 
Makes me bold for to ax 
It’s who are you, what are you, and from whence you came?” 
Then the other replied, 
**T came in the last tide ; 
I'm a saint come to serve you, and Patrick’s my name.” 
St. Patrick explains the object of his mission, 
which is to drive the devil out of Ireland, and 
he bids them— 
Go, lie down in clover, 
Till the skrimmage is over. 
This is soon accomplished— 
Then he spoke to the nation— 
**My sweet congregation, 
You've spirits remaining that’s stronger than he; 
Sure ye knows what I means— 
They bewilder your brains— 
They're as clear as the streamlet that flows through the 
green. 
But stronger than Sampson, 
Who pulled post and lamps on 
His enemies’ head, 
‘Till he kilt them stone dead ; 
And the name of the spirit I mean is poteen, 
I exhort ye, don't stick, sirs, 
To those Devil's elixirs, 
Of a Patrick’s day in the morning!” 
The Saint fell asleep 
And the Firbolgs all creep 
For some cruiskeens of water unholy, but tastely. 
With this essence of sins 
Soon they filled up their skins: 
When the Saint he awoke they were beastly. 
As fuddled they lay, 
Says the Saint ** there’s a way 
To wean them: I'll mawkish stuff put in each bottle; 
And when they awake, 
If a swig they should take, 
Oh, dear! ‘twill disgust them. 
I think I may trust them, 
that no more shall pass down through their 
throttle. 
Something sweet I'll here pour, 
And here something sour, 
On Patrick’s day in the morning !” 
He went off—they awoke, 
Each * hot copper” did smoke 
Like the flue of a steamer—each pounced on his drink ; 
Their showing grimaces, 
Their making of faces, 
Beat Buck all to nothing: but, what do you think ? 
With features a-wry, 
In a hogshead hard by, 
Each emptied his bottle, though dying of thirst ; 
Till one, dry as a sponge, 
At the tub made a plunge, 
Where the sour, and the sweet, 
And the whisky did meet, 
And he swigged off this physic, till ready to burst. 
By the side of this mixture 
Fach man grew a fixture, 
On St. Patrick’s day in the morning! 
When St. Patrick came back, 
“Och !" says he, “ ye vile pack 
Of the spawn of the Druids—ye villanous bunch !” 
But a noise, as from Babel 
Here made him unable 
To hear | ‘s own voice, though he said, “ Is the Puncn”"— 
EON, he'd have added, 
But the Firbolgs were madded, 
Their bowls cut short question, remark or reply. 
** Ay, Punen,” they roared out, 
With an earth-shaking shout, 
“Is the name of this thing 
That is drink for a king, 
Or the mouth of a Druid, if ever he’s dry; 
It would coax pipe-shank’d Death 
For to let one take breath 
On St. Patrick’s day in the morning!” 
The “sweet congregation” soon forgot the 
good advice of the Saint, for the virtues of 
whisky and whisky-punch are the burden of 
half the songs in the collection. “It is difficult 
(says Mr. Croker) to form a correct estimate of the 
quantity of whisky-punch which may be comfortably 
discussed at a sitting. In the case of a gentleman 
whose life had been insured for a large sum of money, 
the payment at his death was resisted by the Insur- 
ance Company, upon the plea that he had caused 
his death by excessive drinking. The matter came 
to a legal trial, and among other witnesses examined 
was one who swore that, for the last eighteen years 
of his life, he had been in the habit of taking every 
night four and twenty tumblers of whisky-punch. 
* Recollect yourself, sir,’ said the examining counsel. 
* Pour and twenty! you swear to that ;—did you ever 
drink five and twenty?’ ‘I am on my oath,’ replied 
the witness ; ‘and I will swear no further, for I never 
keep “count beyond the two dozen, though there's 





They'll vow 





no saying how many beyond it I might drink to make 
myself comfortable: but that’s my stint.’” 

It is not only difficult to decide on the quan- 
tity to be taken at a sitting, but that which a 
glass should hold. ‘“ On one occasion a hospita- 
ble lady, who had rewarded a labourer for his exer. 
tions with some admirable whisky, administered in a 
claret glass, was both shocked and astonished at the 
impiety and ingratitude of his exclamation,— May 
the devil blow the man that blew this glass!’ * What 
is that you say?’ inquired the lady. * What dol 
hear?’ ‘I’m much obliged to you, honourable 
madam, and ’tis no harm I mean; only bad luck to 
the blackguard glass-blower, whoever he was, since, 
with the least bit of breath in life more, he could 
have made the glass twice as big.’ ” 

But whatever perplexities there may be as to 
quantities, there can be none as to occasions, 
for whisky and fighting seem equally suited to 
all; and thus concludes the song of ‘The Merry 
Man’ :— 

When stopped in my toddy 
By death seizing my body, 

No crocodile tears shall be shed at my wake; 
While there I am lying 
No counterfeit crying, 

No moans, I desire, shall be made for my sake. 
I've no taste for squalling, 
Or old women's bawling, 

Who string nonsense together and call it a keen; 
Who only are selling 
Their yelping and yelling 

For some one, perhaps, that they never have seen. 
But of whisky a cruiskeen 
To fill up each loose skin, 

Let all have to toast to my journey up hill; 
And three jolly pipers 
To tune up for the swipers, 

While each boy honestly swallows his fill. 
Then a blackthorn cudgel 
For each, should they grudge ill, 

To anoint one another, and none to control. 
Nor let them be down-hearted 
For him that’s departed, 

But end their disputes in a full flowing bowl. 

The interlude of the blackthorn cudgel is 
curious and characteristic; and seems to have 
been well understood by the Cromwellians, if the 
following be a genuine extract from the will of 
one of them :— 

“ My body shall be put upon the oak-table in my 
coffin in the brown room, and fifty Irishmen shall be 
invited to my wake, and every one shall have two 
quarts of the best aqua vite, and each a skein, dirk, 
or knife, laid before him ; and, when their liquor is 
out, nail up my coffin, and commit me to earth, from 
whence I came. This is my will. Witness my 
hand, this 3d of March, 1674—Joun Lanctey. 

“Some of Langley’s friends asked him why he 
would be at such charge to treat the Irish at his 
funeral, a people whom he never loved? * Why for 
that reason,’ replied Langley ; ‘ for they will get so 
drunk at my wake that they will kill one another, 
and so we shall get rid of some of the breed ; and if 
every one would follow my example in their wills, in 
time we should get rid of them all!” 

Mr. Lockhart, in his Life of Scott, makes 
mention of an interview between the latter and 
a brother poet, by name O'Kelly, at Limerick, 
who, on the strength of Sir Walter's five shillings, 
produced on the occasion this modest parody of 
Dryden’s epigram :— 

Three poets, of three different nations born, 
The United Kingdom in this age adorn: 
Byron, of England; Scott, of Scotia’s blood; 
And Erin’s pride, O'Kelly, great and good. 

O'Kelly, it appears, lost his watch at Doneraile, 
and never after ceased to rail at the city. He 
denounced it in the bardic fashion, and as the 
Doneraile Litany became popular, we shall give 
a specimen :— 


Alas! how dismal is my tale !— 

I lost my watch in Doneraile ; 

My Dublin watch, my chain and seal, 
Pilfered at once in Doneraile. 


May fire and brimstone never fail 
To fall in showers on Doneraile ; 
May all the leading fiends assail 
The thieving town of Doneraile. 


May beef or mutton, lamb or veal, 
Be never found in Doneraile; 
But garlic soup, and scurvy kail, 


Be still the food for Doneraile. 
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And forward as the creeping snail, 
Th’ industry be of Doneraile ; 
May heaven a chosen curse entail 
On rigid, rotten Doneraile. 

* . * * 
May every Post, Gazette, and Mail, 
Sad tidings bring of Doneraile ; 

May loudest thunders ring a peal, 
To blind and deafen Doneraile. 

May vengeance fall at head and tail, 
From north to south, at Doneraile ; 
May profit light, and tardy sale, 
Still damp the trade of Doneraile. 

* * - * 

May Oscar, with his fiery flail, 

To atoms thrash all Doneraile ; 
May every mischief, fresh and stale, 
Abide, henceforth, in Doneraile. 
May all, from Belfast to Kinsale, 
Scoff, curse, and damn you, Doneraile ; 
May neither flour nor oatenmeal 
Be found or known in Doneraile. 
May want and wo each joy curtail 
That e’er was known in Doneraile ; 
May no one coffin want a nail 

That wraps a rogue in Doneraile. 
May mischief, big as Norway whale, 
@’erwhelm the knaves of Doneraile ; 
May curses, wholesale and retail, 
Pour with full force on Doneraile. 
May every transport wont to sail 

A convict bring from Doneraile ; 
May every churn and milking pail 
Fall dry to staves in Doneraile. 

7 ao .* — 
Oh! may my couplets never fail 
‘To tind a curse for Doneraile ; 

And may grim Pluto’s inner gaol 
For ever groan with Doneraile. 


The local songs are to us the more interesting 
part of the collection, and some of them have 
great merit. ‘Gougane Barra,’ for example: 
Gougane Barra is a small lake about two miles in 
circumference, formed by numerous streams de- 
scending from the mountains which divide the 
counties of Cork and Kerry. The song was 
written by Mr. Callanan. During a residence 
in Bantry, says his biographer, he made many 
excursions to visit the surrounding scenery, and 
‘Gougane Barra’ was written in the Hermitage 
during a thunder storm :— 


There is a green island in lone Gougane Barra, 

Whence Allu of songs rushes forth like an arrow; 

In deep-valley’d Desmond a thousand wild fountains 

Come down to that lake, from their home in the mountains. 
There grows the wild ash; and a time-stricken willow 
Looks chidingly down on the mirth of the billow, 

As, like some gay child that sad monitor scorning, 

It lightly laughs back to the laugh of the morning. 

And its zone of dark hills—oh! to see them all brightening, 
When the tempest flings out his red banner of lightning, 
And the waters come down, ‘mid the thunder’s deep rattle, 
Like clans from their hills at the voice of the battle; 
And brightly the fire-crested billows are gleaming, 

And wildly from Malloc the eagles are screaming: 

Oh, where is the dwelling, in valley or highland, 

So meet for a bard as that lone little island? 

How oft when the summer sun rested on Clara, 

And lit the blue headland of sullen Ivara, 

Have I sought thee, sweet spot, from my home by the ocean, 
And trod all thy wilds with a minstrel’s devotion, 

And thought on the bards who, oft gathering together, 

In the cleft of thy rocks, and the depth of thy heather, 
Dwelt far from the Saxon’s dark bondage and slaughter, 

As they raised their last song by the rush of thy water. 


High sons of the lyre! oh, how proud was the feeling 

To dream while alone through that solitude stealing ; 
Though loftier minstrels green Erin can number, 

Jalone waked the strain of her harp from its slumber, 
And gleaned the gray legend that long had been sleeping, 
W here oblivion’s dull mist o’er its beauty was creeping, 
From the love which I felt for my country’s sad story, 
When to love her was shame, to revile her was glory! 


Last bard of the free! were it mine to inherit 

The tire of thy harp and the wing of. thy spirit, 

With the wrongs which like thee to my own land have 
bound me, 

Did your mantle of song throw its radiance around me; 

Yet, yet on those bold cliffs might Liberty rally, 

And abroad send her cry o'er the sleep of each valley. 

But, rouse thee, vain dreamer! no fond fancy cherish, 

Thy vision of Freedom in bloodshed must perish. 


I soon shall be gone—though my name may be spoken 

W hen Erin awakes, and her fetters are broken— 

Some minstrel will come in the summer eve’s gleaming, 
When Freedom’s young light on his spirit is beaming, 
To bend o’er my grave with a tear of emotion, 

Where calm Avonbuee seeks the kisses of ocean, 

And a wild wreath to plant from the banks of that river 
O’er the heart and the harp that are silent for ever. 


_ Passage, near Cork, seems to have been espe- 
cially honoured by the poets. One song was 
Introduced with success, in the farce of ‘The 





a 





Irish Tutor.’ Another is by Father Prout. The 
following is less known :— 


Oh, Passage town is of great renown, 
For we go down in our buggies there 
On a Sunday morning, all danger scorning, 
To get a corning at sweet Passage fair. 
Oh, ’tis there you'd see the steam-boats sporting 
Upon Lough Mahon, all so fair to view; | 
Bold Captain O’Brien, with his colours flying, 
And he a-vieing with the Waterloo. 
There's a patent slipping, and dock for shipping, 
And whale-boats skipping upon the tide ; 
There ships galore is, and Cove before us, 
With “Carrigaloe on the other side.” 
‘Tis there’s the hulk that's well stored with convicts, 
Who were never upon decks till they went to sea ; 
They'll ne’er touch dry land, nor rocky island, 
Until they spy land at sweet Botany Bay. 


Tlere’s success to this foreign station, 

Where American ships without horses ride, 
And Portugueses from every nation 

Comes in rotation upon the tide. 
But not forgetting Haulbowline Island, 

That was constructed by Mrs. Deane : 
Herself’s the lady that has stowed the water 

To supply the vessels upon the main.* 
And these bold sons of Neptune, I mean the boatmen, 

Will ferry you over from Cove to Spike: 
And outside the harbour are fishers sporting, 

Watching a nibble from a sprat or pike; ; 
While their wives and daughters, from no danger shrinking, 

All night and morning they rove about 
The mud and sand-banks, for the periwinkle, 

The shrimp and cockle when the tide is out. 

The song with which we shall conclude, is 
generally, and Mr. Croker thinks correctly, 

. = J 
attributed to Thomas Moore :— 
Oh! the boys of Kilkenny are stout roving blades, 
And if ever they meet with the nice little maids, 
They kiss them and coax them, they spend their money free. 
Oh! of all towns in Ireland, Kilkenny for me. 
Oh! of all towns in Ireland, Kilkenny for me! 
Through the town of Kilkenny there runs a clear stream, 
In the town of Kilkenny there lives a pretty dame, 
Her cheeks are like roses, her lips much the same, 
Like a dish of ripe strawberries smothered in cream. 
Like a dish of ripe strawberries smothered in cream. 
Her eyes are as black as, Kilkenny’s famed coal, 
And ‘tis they through my bosom that have burned a big hole; 
Her mind, like its waters, is as deep, clear, and pure, 
But her heart is more hard than its marble, I'in sure. 
But her heart is more hard than its marble, I'm sure. 
Oh! Kilkenny’s a famous town, that shines where it stands, 
And the more I think on it, the more my heart warms; 
For if I was in Kilkenny, I'd think myself at home, 
For it’s there I'd get sweethearts, but here I get none. 
For it’s there I'd get sweethearts, but here 1 get none. 
Among the reasons, independent of internal 

evidence, given, for ascribing this song to Mr. 
Moore, it is said, that Moore was a prominent 
member of the private theatricals at Kilkenny, 
about the years 1802, 3, and 4, where he played 
Spado, Mungo, and Peeping Tom with great 
success. There, indeed, “ he met, woed, and 
won his present good lady.” 








Trials of the Heart. 

Longinan & Co. 
“ Trials of Patience” might these tales be called, 
without denying to them those peculiar merits 
which a certain dowager prosiness of style, ob- 
servable in all Mrs. Bray’s recent works, cannot 
wholly obscure. Though Mrs. Bray avoids the 
melo-dramatic exaggerations of the common 
herd of novel writers, she exaggerates notwith- 
standing: the quantity of preface, for example, 
to every small trait or anecdote—the quantity of 
words in every given sentence—the importance 
of trifles. ‘Tours in Brittany, made many years 
since,—walks in the garden with Mr. Bray, in 
which the plots of her tales were discussed and 
arranged, are related in the ample “ cedar-par- 
lour” style of Richardson—not a syllable of re- 
membrance or consultation is spared to us—and 
we are so long kept back from ‘ Prediction’ and 
the ‘ Orphans of La Vendee,’ and ‘ Vicissitudes,’ 
and the ‘ Adopted,’ by such “ pribbles and prab- 
bles,” that when we enter on their perusal it is 
with coldness and indifference.” 


By Mrs. Bray. 3 vols. 





* The late Mrs. Deane,the mother of Sir Thomas Deane, 
was a woman of extraordinary energy of character. She 


took an active part in the superintendence of the naval 
works which were constructed upon Haulbowline Island, 
in Cork harbour, between the years 1816 and 1822. 


Most of the tales turn upon those homely sor- 
rows, by which persons of the middle and humbler 
classes take their ordained share of human suffer- 
ing. ‘The personages of the ‘ Adopted,’ the best 
and longest story, are of a higher rank: the scene 
is in France: the time is the days of the revo- 
lution, and the frightful atrocities perpetrated 
in Nantes close the story, and form one of the 
most vivid portions of the book, though described 
at a length which places extract beyond our 
reach. ‘Ihe story called ‘ Vicissitudes,’ seems 
to be in part interwoven with genuine journals, 
on which presumption we will venture to draw 
upon it for a short “ passage of life” in Courland, 
as it was many years ago. ‘The heroine and her 
husband having arrived at Libo, they were waited 
on by the Upper Basooker, a custom-house 
officer: the lady of the tale is described as being 
the first English woman who had ever been seen 
in Libo, and as such an object of great curiosity. 
She is invited to the house of the functionary. 
After being made to sing,— 

“The two beautiful daughters of the Upper Ba- 
sooker then came to me, and drew me out of the 
room. They led me into a small apartment which, 
by its accompaniments, I could see belonged to them- 
selves. There these young ladies made me sit down 
on a kind of couch; and one placed herself on either 
side of me. The scene that followed was amusing. 
They looked at me with eyes sparkling with kind- 
ness, pleasure, and curiosity. They talked to me, 
I thought, very fast, in gentle accents, like those of 
endearment; hugged and kissed me to make me 
understand that they liked me; pulled about my 
hair, and twisted some of my locks round their fingers ; 
and finally, making me comprehend it would please 
them, fairly undrest me between them to my petti- 
coat and stays. My gown, &c. was examined with 
the nicest curiosity ; and then they pulled off their 
own things, and dressed themselves in mine, each in 
her turn, looking at each other, before a large glass, 
with an air of childish wonder and delight that was 
to me most surprising. At length I got on my 
clothes again, and, after another hugging and kiss- 
ing, returned to the party. From this time forth 
we were invited out almost every day to dine with 
the merchants and principal persons of the place. 
Shortly after this adventure we were invited to 
be present at one of the grandest festivals of the 
Courlanders, of which I shall give an account. I 
have forgotten, in the lapse of years, the name and 
rank of the party who gave this entertainment ; but 
I know I was told that it was the second person of 
the state, being only inferior to the duke himself. 
The wife of this grandee had just been confined, and 
the christening of the child was to take place with 
great pomp, three days after the birth, at a house 
that was situated some miles distant from Libo, We 
were to go with Mr. Douglas; and a heavy and 
unwieldy vehicle, like a German carriage, was to 
convey us to the place. We started as early as five 
o’clock in the morning, and, after passing through a 
wooded country, arrived about eleven at the end of 
our journey. We drew up before a very large hand- 
some house that looked old, and as if it belonged to 
a person of condition. On our arrival, a gentleman 
came forward and handed us out. He led the way 
through an extensive hall to an apartment of consi- 
derable size. It was richly hung with draperies, 
contained many pictures in gilt frames, with large 
mirrors suspended at intervals about the walls. We 
were amongst the last comers. When we entered 
there were at least two hundred persons assembled, 
all in state dresses of the richest manufacture. Every- 
body was standing. The assembly struck me as being 
very splendid, and composed of the first class of the 
society of the country. At the lower end of the 
room a band of music was stationed. At the upper 
we saw nothing but two large folding doors, closely 
shut. A gentleman, who was the grandee of the 
house, came forward, and was introduced to us: he 
spoke as if bidding us welcome, but I could not 
understand him. He then placed us very near the 
folding doors, in a manner which seemed to say that 
in so doing he was paying us a particular attention, 
and such was the fact. 

“The music now commenced playing. Several of 
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the clergy shortly after entered the room: these 
stationed themselves near the folding doors. In 
another minute they were thrown open, when a very 
singular sight presented itself to the assembly. A 
magnificent bed, with hangings of the most costly 
materials, was scen stationed within a sort of alcove, 
where, propped up by pillows, richly dressed, jew- 
elled, and sitting on the bed, appeared a very hand- 
some woman, about thirty years old. She was the 
mother of the child who was to be christened, only 
three days after its birth. Several ladies were seen 
attending upon her, or waiting round the bed: these 
were fine women, attired in dresses of state, and 
forming a beautiful and magnificent group. No 
sooner had the doors opened than the clergy com- 
menced chanting the service. The little hero of the 
day next made his appearance ; he was brought for- 
ward by the nurse, who was also dressed and robed. 
She bore him on her arms, lying on his back, and 
almost buried in his swaddling-clothes of state. He 
was so rolled, and bound, and muffled, that nothing 
of a human being could be discerned excepting the 
face, peeping from under a large white satin cap. 
The outer garment or robe that covered the child 
was made of different colours: it put me in mind of 
the Dutch pictures of Joseph’s coat of many colours ; 
for it was composed of many separate pieces of satin, 
embroidered with the finest work, and put together 
with much taste and fancy. The chanting and the 
sacred ceremonies lasted about three quarters of an 
hour, when, the new-made Christian being withdrawn 
from public view by the retreat of the nurse, the 
company proceeded to pay their respects to the 
mother. The ladies complimented and kissed her, 
and every gentleman knelt down and kissed her 
hand. The whole of the company having thus 
offered their congratulations, the doors closed, and 
no more of the mother or the child was on that day 
to be seen. The assembly next partook of refresh- 
ments, and afterwardsamused themselves with strolling 
into the large and costly gardens which were adjoin- 
ing the house. A bell sounded for dinner, and all 
hastened to partake of the most splendid entertain- 
ment that I ever saw in a foreign land. Ornamental 
pieces of plate and china were intermixed with an 
endless variety of dishes, strangely cooked ; some of 
them, indeed, were to me quite incomprehensible, 
for I could not even guess of what the greater num- 
ber were composed. We were four hours at dinner. 
I was overpowered with kind attentions ; for I found 
that I was here, as I had been at Libo, an object of 
great curiosity on account of my English birth. 
Again and again was I called upon to contribute my 
part to the amusements of the evening by singing 
my native and some Scotch airs, with which the 
company seemed very much delighted. We had 
coffee, and then ec ed dancing.” 

On the whole, those (and there are such,) 
who are not wearied by a slow pace, and a 
superabundance of speech, may safely try these 
“ Trials.” 











Narrative ofan Expedition into Southern Africa, 
during the years 1836 and 1837, Sc. By 
Capt. W. C. Harris, H.E.I. Company's En- 
gineers. Bombay. London, Richardson. 

Ar the early age of six years, Capt. Harris gave 

indication of no ordinary sporting genius, by 

discharging a great blunderbuss at a flock of 
sparrows in a neighbour’s inclosure. But the 
first efforts of undisciplined genius rarely expe- 
rience an encouraging reception from the world. 
The owner of the inclosure so unceremoniously 
beaten up, espousing the cause of the injured 
sparrows, laid an information in the proper quar- 
ter, and the juvenile, unlicensed sportsman felt 
the rigour of the law. This misfortune, however, 
could give but a momentary check to talents 
such as his, Strong iystinct taught him, when 
he missed fire, to recover arms and try again. 
His passion for the chase, strong as powder, 
forced its way through all obstacles, and at length 
his parents, becoming fully aware of his pro- 
ficiency in practical gunnery, resolved to make 
him a military engineer. Having thus super- 
added a little of the theory of projectiles to the 


‘heavy fall of snow. 


rich stock of experimental knowledge previously 
acquired, our author proceeded on active service 
to India, where the bones of sundry tigers that 
have fallen victims to his deadly aim, lie, we dare 
say, still bleaching in the jungle. But India 
(with humility be it spoken,) is in many parts 
too populous and cultivated to exhibit the per- 
fection of a sporting country. Our author grow- 
ing sensible of this, fell sick, and was ordered, 
by the medical board of Bombay, to spend two 
years in the colony of the Cape of Good Hope. 
This medical prescription crowned all his wishes: 
it had the effect of wafting him at once to the 
very paradise of sportsmen; to that land mon- 
strorum ferax, where civilization and game laws 
have not yet disturbed the natural order of 
things; and where the beasts of the field, neither 
immured in preserves, nor liable to be bagged 
by statute, enjoy equally and unimpaired the 
privilege of all animals fere nature, to be 
shot at. 

On his passage from Bombay to the Cape, 
Captain Harris found among his fellow passen- 
gers a devoted sportsman, in the person of W. 
Richardson, Esq. of the Company’s civil service, 
who readily entered into his plan of a hunting 
expedition to the interior, At Cape Town, 
the inspection of Dr. A. Smith’s museum, and 
the account which that traveller gave of the 
abundance of game in the country beyond the 
colony, inflamed his ardour; and to the sur- 
prise of all, “the two poor Indian gentlemen,” 
after spending only one month in Cape Town, 
embarked in a little schooner for Algoa Bay, 
on their way to the north-eastern frontier. In 
Graham’s Town they were introduced to two 
traders, named Hume and Scoon, who had made 
several journeys into the interior, and gavethem 
much valuable information. The former of 
these men, we may observe, has penetrated fur- 
ther northward from the borders of the colony 
than any other traveller, his route extending in 
long. 28° E., probably a degree beyond the tropic. 
The expeditions of these traders in South Africa, 
of whom there are about two hundred in the 
constant habit of roaming among the aboriginal 
tribes, without an armed escort, with considerable 
property, and to a great distance from the colo- 
nial frontier, are in strong contrast with the 
schemes of South African expeditions, formed 
in this country, which almost always take for 
granted the difficulty of the undertaking, and 
the danger to be apprehended from the natives. 
A Hottentot, named Andries Africander, who 
had five times visited Moselekatse’s country in 
the interior, in the service of traders, was the 
first to enlist in the train of Captain Harris. 
He subsequently proved a very worthless cha- 
racter, as did the rest of our author’s retinue, 
who, to the number of six, were all discharged 
criminals. This circumstance deserves to be 
pointed out, in order that the reader may per- 
ceive, that the annoyances experienced during 
this expedition were not all inevitably connected 
with its plan and object, but that they ought 
rather to be ascribed to want of circumspection 
in the preparatory arrangements, and to that 
redundancy of courage which courts martyrdom. 
The journey of our author from Graham's Town 
to Graaf Reinett, where he completed his equip- 
ment, was a series of disasters, arising no doubt 
from his ignorance of the manners and language 
of the country, and perhaps too, from the sinister 
address of his interpreter. 

It was on the Ist of September, that most 
auspicious day to British sportsmen, that Captain 
Harris and his party, with two ox-waggons, and 
about a dozen horses, started for the interior. 
On the high plains beyond the Sniewberg, they 
found all the brooks frozen, and experienced a 
But here game began to 





grow numerous, and Captain Harris warmed 





himself in pursuing Gnoos, which animal he 
thus describes :— 

“Of all quadrupeds, the Gnoo is probably the 
most awkward and grotesque, wheeling and prancin, 
in every direction, his shaggy and bearded head 
arched between his slender and muscular legs, and 
his long white tail streaming in the wind ; this ever 
wary animal has at once a ferocious and ludicrous 
appearance. -Suddenly stopping, showing an imposing 
front, and tossing his head in mock defiance, hig 
wild red sinister eyes flash fire, and his snort, resem. 
bling the roar of a lion, is repeated with energy and 
effect. Then lashing his sides with his floating tail, 
he plunges, bounds, kicks up his heels with a fantas. 
tic flourish, and in a moment is off at speed, making 
the dust fly behind him as he sweeps across the 
plain.” 

A little further on, another kind of game pre- 
sented itself. 

“ Here the face of the country was literally white 
with Springbucks, myriads of which covered the 
plains, affording us a welcome supply of food. When 
hunted, these elegant creatures take extraordinary 
bounds, rising with curved backs high into the air, as 
if about to take flight; and they invariably clear a 
road or beaten track in this manner, as if their natural 
disposition to regard man as an enemy, induced 
them to mistrust even the ground upon which he had 
trod.” 

These antelopes often make their appearance 
in the colony in countless multitudes, consuming 
all the fresh herbage with the rapidity of locusts: 
nor is this all; they mingle with the flocks of 
sheep, and when on being approached they betake 
themselves to flight, the latter go off with them, 
and are irrecoverably lost. ‘To the scanty ver- 
dure of these well-stocked plains, succeeded a 
dry desert, with hardly a trace of vegetable or 
animal life, and in which the scorching heat of 
the day was succeeded by piercing cold at night. 
The party began to suffer from want of water, 
when they at last reached the banks of the Orange 
river; a magnificent stream, according to our 
author, to whom, as he emerged from desolation 
and sterility, its tranquil current three hundred 
yards in breadth, and fringed with drooping 
willows, seemed to realize “the fascinating ima- 
gery of a romance.” Beyond the river, however, 
he witnessed a spectacle still more to his taste, 
namely, a large party of Coranas engaged in an 
attempt to run down an Ostrich on foot,—a pro- 
digy of speed which these people sometimes 
achieve. On the 26th of September, our tra- 
veller entered New Litakoo, “a lovely spot in 
the waste by which it is completely environed.” 

Captain Harris is provokingly brief in his ob- 
servations on the missionary settlement at Kuru- 
man, or New Litakoo, and in its neighbourhood ; 
though, had he been fully aware that the rising 
generation at those places, in a population of 
four or five thousand, are growing up in Chris- 
tianity, in the habits of civilized life, with the 
knowledge of some useful arts, and the capability 
of reading and writing their own language, he 
would, no doubt, have felt deeply interested in 
the welfare of those settlements, and would have 
surveyed them with a zealous curiosity. His 
remark, that the male Bechuanas have adopted a 
rude imitation of the European costume, while 
the females are still satisfied with their native 
garb, is hardly a correct, and certainly a very 
inadequate representation of the state of affairs 
in the Bechuana missions. But it must be can- 
didly acknowledged, that our author in his pages 
gives his whole heart to game, and apparently 
reserves no share of sympathy for the unculti- 
vated portion of his own species. He sees some- 
thing to admire in the peculiarity of every four- 
footed beast, but the human animal in a state of 
nature is nothing in his eyes but an object of 
derision. All the natives whom he meets with, 
he calls indiscriminately “savages,” and the 
colouring of the jaundiced eye is obvious in all 
his pictures of them. On his journey north- 
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eastward from Kuruman, he was joined by a 
Bechuana “gentleman of quality,” whom he 
thus describes: “ His skin was blacker than a 
boot, and in texture resembled a rhinoceros 
hide; yet he studiously interposed a parasol, 
composed of ostrich plumes, betwixt the sun and 
his nobility, leaving his little daughters to be- 
stride a pack bullock, and their complexions to 
take care of themselves.” The Bechuanas of the 
missions nevertheless, and still more the Griquas, 
would have been worthily commemorated by our 
author, had he known the great extent of their 
hunting expeditions, on which, we are informed, 
they are sometimes absent for eighteen months, 
or even two years, and penetrate to an immense 
distance in the interior; nor are these people 
by any means so dull as not to be able to give 
an intelligible account of the country explored 
by them. 

. Beyond the country of the Batclapees (the 
Bechuana tribe dwelling round Litakoo) suc- 
ceeded a desert tract, which, in turn, gave way 
toa park-like scene, the wide lawns of luxuriant 
grass being shaded by the spreading camelthorn, 
a stately species of acacia, which forms the 
favourite food of the giraffe. “ The gaudy yellow 
blossoms with which these remarkable trees 
were covered, yielded an aromatic and over- 
powering perfume; while small troops of striped 
quaggas, or wild asses, and of brindled gnoos, 
which, for the first time, were seen through the 
forest, enlivened the scene.” Here, notwithstand- 
ing the distress occasioned to the cattle by the 
scarcity of water, our author’s spirits rose with 
a presage of the coming sport. 

“As we advanced,” he says, “ the game became 
hourly more abundant, though still exceedingly wild. 
Groups of hartebeasts, quaggas, and brindled gnoos, 
were everywhere to be seen. A short chace was suf- 
ficient to seal the fate of three quaggas, all males, 
averaging thirteen hands high. During the run, I 
had not seen a human being, and fancied myself 
alone ; but I had scarcely dismounted to secure my 
game, when a woolly head protruded itself from 
every bush, and, in an instant, I was surrounded by 
thirty Barolongs, who, having by signs expressed 
their approbation of my performance, proceeded to 
devour the carcase with the greatest avidity, greedily 
drinking the blood, rubbing the fat upon their bodies, 
and not leaving so much even as the entrails for the 
birds of prey.” 

These poor people were the remnants of 
several Bechuana tribes, dispersed by wars, and 
reduced, by the loss of their cattle, to live on the 
game taken in pitfalls. ‘The ruins of their once 
populous villages soon after engaged our travel- 
ler’s attention. But his soul was about to be 
engrossed by more congenial objects. ‘The whole 
country ‘presented the appearance of a moving 
mass of game.” It was in an open forest, like a 
park, the great camelthorn trees being weighed 
down by the enormous nests of the social loxia, 
that the various species of game poured in, till 
the plain seemed alive. 

“The clatter of their hoofs,” says our author, 
“was perfectly astounding, and I could compare it 
to nothing but the din of a tremendous charge of 
cavalry, or to the rushing of a mighty tempest. I 
could not estimate the accumulated numbers at less 
than fifteen thousand.” 

The attack of Don Quixote on the flock of 
sheep was not more ardent, nor nearly so de- 
structive, as that of Captain Harris on the min- 
gled herds of wild animals. ‘The various species 
fled in confusion, the tall necks of the ostriches 
being conspicuous above the gnoos, the antelopes, 
and the zebras. When the ignoble crowd was 
dispersed, two strange figures were perceived 
standing under a tree; these were Elands, the 
fattest and most delicious of African game. A 
short chace sufficed to tire these bulky animals, 
and the two Elands, measuring each above seven- 


to the ground. It is interesting to contrast the 
Walton-like sentimentality of our keen sports- 
man, sated with the pleasures of killing, with the 
exuberant animal joy and wanton triumph of 
“the savages” who followed him, intent upon 
the feast. He says himself,— 
*T was engaged in making a sketch of the one I 
had shot, when the savages came up, and, in spite of 
all my remonstrances, proceeded, with cold-blooded 
ferocity, to stab the unfortunate animal, stirring the 
blood, and shouting with barbarous exultation, as it 
issued from each newly-inflicted wound, regardless 
of the eloquent and piteous appeal, expressed in the 
beautiful clear black eye of the mild and inoffensive 
Eland.” 
One would suppose that the writer of this 
could have said to the Eland— 

Thou can’st not say | did it. 
But enough of field sports, for the present. 
We must hasten to conduct our traveller to the 
presence of “ the Great Black one,” as the chief- 
tain Moselekatse is styled by his adoring sub- 
jects. 

Our author had not been long at Mosega, the 
frontier town of the Matabili nation,—where he 
was welcomed by thé American missionary, Dr. 
Wilson,—before the messengers despatched by 
him to Moselekatse returned, with the welcome 
assurance that he was “the king’s own white 
man,” and pressing him to hasten to the royal 
residence at Kapain, about fifty miles further 
north. On the verdant slopes of the hills through 
which his route lay, he saw countless herds of 
sleek oxen; and fields of cafler corn (Holcus 
sorghum) were cultivated in the neighbourhood 
of the villages. On the arrival of Capt. Harris 
at the king's village, he was met by Um'nombate, 
“a peer of the realm,” or, in plain terms, a prin- 
cipal chief, who, in, the preceding spring, had 
visited Cape ‘Town in the quality of ambassador, 
and scratched his mark to a treaty now inscribed 
in the federa of Great Britain, Had Capt. 
Harris directed any appreciable portion of his 
curiosity to the biped part of the creation, he 
might, we dare say, have given us a curious and 
instructive account of the impression made on 
this “peer of the realm,” by his visit to the 
colony. ‘The outlines of the other grandees are 
hit off by our author, as usual, in dark and dash- 
ing lines :— 

“The next in rank was deeply scarred with the 
small-pox ; and, excepting a necklace of lion’s claws, 
three inflated gall-bladders on his pate, and a goodly 
coat of grease upon his hide, was perfectly naked. 
I saw nothing remarkable about any of the others. 
They all carried snuff-boxes stuck in their ears, a 
collection of skin streamers, like the tails of a lady's 
boa, attached to a thin waistcord, being the nearest 
approach to a habiliment among them, All their 
heads were shaven, sufficient hair only being left to 
attach the issigoko, which is a ring composed of 
sinews attached to the hair and blackened with 
grease.” 

The king's approach was at length announced 
by the shouts of the people; two poursuivants 
yelling and cutting capers cleared the way in 
front, while in the rear followed women with 
calabashes of beer on their heads. Our author’s 
portrait of this celebrated king of savages must 
not be here omitted. 

“The expression of the despot’s features, though 
singularly cunning, wily, and suspicious, is not alto- 
gether disagreeable. His figure is rather tall, well 
turned,and active, but leaning to corpulency ; of digni- 
fied and reserved manners, the searching quickness of 
his eye, the point of his questions, and the extreme 
caution of his replies, stamp him at once as a man 
capable of ruling the wild and sanguinary spirits by 
whom he is surrounded. He appeared about forty 
years of age, but, being totally beardless, it was diffi- 
cult to form a correct estimate of the years he had 
numbered. The elliptical ring on his closely shorn 
scalp, was decorated with three green feathers from 
the tail_of the paroquet, placed horizontally, two 





teen hands high at the shoulder, were brought 


blue beads encircled his neck, a bunch of twisted 

sinews encompassed his left ankle, and the usual 

girdle dangling before and behind, with leopards’ 

tails completed his costume.’* 

Moselekatse preserved his composure until 

the presents, consisting of beads, brass wire, 

snuff, a great coat lined with scarlet shalloon, 

and a tartan suit, were all spread before his 

eyes. He was then no longer able to contain 

himself, but, jumping up, he threw off the slen- 

der covering he had on, and commenced array- 

ing himself in his new finery. ‘This grotesque 

transformation being effected, he abruptly de- 

parted, orderinga sheep and some beer to be given 

to our author and his party. He soon, however, 

returned again, not in state, but unceremoniously, 

and by way of confidential interview. He was 

attired on this occasion in a handsome black 

leathern mantle, “its ample folds reaching to 

his heels, well became his tall and manly per- 

son; and he looked the very beau ideal of 
an African chief.” He made many inquiries 

respecting King William’s herds of cattle ; and 

requested that the colonial traders might be 

informed of his desire to obtain muskets and 
ammunition in barter for elephants’ tecth. 
Having retired, he sent his “ white men” a sup- 
ply of beer and the stewed breast of an ox. Our 
author, who censures Moselekatse’s niggardli- 
ness, does not appear to have been aware that 
he was honoured with food reserved for the 
tables of kings. Among the Bechuanas and 
kindred nations the breast of every ox belongs 
to the chief. and to venture to eat it without his 
permission is an act of treason. 

We need not describe minutely the dwelling 
of Moselekatse, which differs but little from that 
of his subjects. A ring of low huts enclosed 
within a circular fence accommodates himself and 
his thirty wives. The numerous lions’ skulls, 
scattered over the area of the enclosure, attest 
the vigilance and courage of his herdsmen. The 
chief, in his conversations with our author, asked 
him if he did not wish to see the great lake in 
the interior, and promised to send a party to 
escort him thither. Of thisgreat lake, however, 
Moselekatse doubtless knew no more than what 
he had learned from his previous European 
visitors. Its existence, Captain Harris says, 
was first ascertained by Dr. Andrew Smith; but 
we have heard nothing which could lead us 
to believe that its existence is fully ascertained. 
It was with great difficulty, that our author ob- 
tained permission from the chief, to return to 
the colony by the nearer route of the Vaal or 
Yellow river ; the emigrant boors having attacked 
the Matabili from that quarter, no access was 
permitted to the country of the latter, except 
from the direction of Kuruman. Our author's 
whimsical disregard of the savages, deprives us 
of any solid information respecting the history and 
resources of the Matabili. Their standing army, 
he tells us, amounts to 5,000 men; their wealth, 
or rather that of their chief, consists in their 
herds of cattle. The greatest of all crimes among 
them is, to be fat; corpulency being the king's 
prerogative. 

On leaving the king's village, Captain Harris 
travelled for some time towards the south-east, 
till he reached the banks of the river Mariqua, 
where one of his dogs incautiously ran into the 
jaws of an enormous crocodile, for such is the 
proper denomination of what our author calls an 
‘alligator. Near the banks of the river stood the 
remains of a village constructed on a raised plat- 
form, a mode of architecture suggested no doubt 
by the boldness of the crocodiles, and the number 
of wild beasts frequenting the banks of the river. 
Villages of this kind were described to Mr. 
Campbell, when he visited Kurrichane in 1822, 
and appear to have been formerly common, 
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them. A deserted village built on scaffolds was 
seen by the traders Scoon and M‘Luckie in 
1829; and at some distance to the eastward of 
our author’s route, the above-named explorers 
found a still more remarkable exemplification of 
the same means of escaping the nocturnal ravages 
of wild beasts. They saw in fact a large tree, 
the branches of which, supported by forked sticks, 
were formed into three platforms one above the 
other, on which were constructed seventeen small 
huts, each capable of sheltering two persons con- 
veniently. The ascent to the huts was by notched 
sticks, the first platform being nine, the third, 
twenty-five feet above the ground. As our tra- 
vellers were marching eastward, they met a large 
herd of cattle which gathered round the waggons 
with manifest demonstrations of pleasure; they 
were in fact boors’ cattle just captured, and at 
sight of the waggons they fancied themselves at 
home. The successful depredators soon made 
their appearance, and, being propitiated with 
snuff, conversed facetiously with our author. A 
chief named Lingap, who was acquainted with the 
taste of the strangers, descanted in this strain : 

“ His eyes glistened as he spoke of the pleasure 
he had derived, from feeling his spear enter white 
flesh. It slipped in, he said, grasping his assagai, 
and suiting the action to the word, so much more 
satisfactorily than into the tough hide of a black 
savage, that he preferred sticking a Dutchman to 
eating the king’s beef.” 

The same men who thus showed off their 
ferocity for the edification of our author, would 
have been found capable, in the company of 
Mr. Campbell, or Mr. Moffat, of supporting an 
amusing and not uninstructive conversation. 
But we must now gird ourselves for the chase. 
Captain Harris had reached the Cashan Moun- 
tains, where he soon descried the object of his 
aspirations. 

“ Here [he relates] a grand and magnificent pan- 
orama was before us, which beggars all description. 
The whole face of the landscape was actually covered 
with wild elephants. There could not have been 
fewer than three hundred within the scope of our 
vision. Every height and green knoll was dotted 
over with groups of them, whilst the bottom of the 
glen exhibited a dense and sable living mass, their 
colossal forms being at one time partially concealed 
by the trees, which they were disfiguring with giant 
strength; and at others seen majestically emerging 
into the open glades, bearing in their trunks the 
branches of trees with which theyindolently protected 
themselves from the flies. The back ground was 
filled by a limited peep of the blue mountainous 
range, which here assumed a remarkably precipitous 
character, and completed a picture at once soul stir- 
ring and sublime.” 

We shall pass over the particulars of the attack 
on the elephants; the pages of our Nimrod are 
so filled with anecdotes of this kind of achieve- 
ment, that we are bewildered in the attempt to 
choose among them. Suftice it to say, that a 
female elephant was laid low; and on the follow- 
ing morning, the sportsmen proceeded to survey 
their prize. 

“Not an elephant was to be seen [observes our 
author] on the ground, that was yesterday teeming 
with them; but on reaching the glen, which had 
been the scene of our exploits during the early part 
of the action, a calf, about three and a half feet high, 
walked forth from a bush and saluted us with mourn- 
ful piping notes. We had observed the unhappy 
little wretch, hovering about its mother after she fell, 
and having probably been unable to overtake the 
herd, it had passed a dreary night in the wood. En- 
twining its little proboscis about our legs, the saga- 
cious creature, after demonstrating its delight at our 
arrival by a thousand ungainly antics, accompanied 
the party to the body of itsdam. The conduct of 
, the quaint little calf now became quite affecting, and 
elicited the sympathy of every one. It ran round 
its mother’s corse with touching demonstrations of 
grief, piping sorrowfully, and vainly attempting to 
raise her with its tiny trunk. I confess that I felt 


compunctions in committing the murder the day 
before, and now half resolved” 

But Captain Harris did not complete his re- 
solution, and therefore continued the work of 
death with unabated alacrity. The young ele- 
phant voluntarily accompanied the party to the 
waggons, where, notwithstanding all the care 
bestowed on -it, it died in a few days. The 
familiarity manifested by this creature may be 
added to many other proofs, that the timidity of 
wild animals is in a great measure the result of 
experience. On one occasion, as our author 
and his party were in chase of a herd of ante- 
lopes, a young zebra joined in the pursuit, and 
galloped, with much apparent glee, side by side 
with the horses. 

Passing northward over the Cashan Moun- 
tains, our sportsmen travelled some distance 
down the banks of the river Limpopo, which 
flowing northward has hitherto guided the steps 
of all the explorers in that direction. ‘The coun- 
try watered by it, being varied, rich, beautiful ; 
and being moreover abundantly stocked with the 
various species of large game, appeated to our 
author to be a very paradise. Of elephants, 
buffaloes, lions, the hippopotamus, and rhinoceros, 
and all the ignobile vulgus of zebras and ante- 
lopes, he had now almost grown tired, but as he 
feelingly observes, “ who amongst our brother 
Nimrods, shall hear of riding familiarly by the 
side of a troop of colossal giraffes, and not feel 
his spirit stirred within him?” As these animals 
declined standing at a convenient distance to be 
shot at, “ the boarding system” was put in prac- 
tice against them, and found perfectly successful. 
Captain Harris, in short, rode down the camelo- 
pards; charging a drove of thirty of them, while 
he was charged in turn by three rhinoceroses : 
he threw his turban to the latter, and continued 
peppering his game, “till at the seventeenth 
discharge from the deadly grooved bore, bowing 
his graceful head from the skies, his proud form 
was prostrate in the dust.” ‘‘ Never,” adds our 
enthusiastic author, “shall I forget the tingling 
excitement of that moment.” ‘This triumph 
appears to have contributed largely to satisfy 
his ambition. He had killed of large ani- 
mals above four hundred head of various sorts 
and sizes. ‘Of these the minimum height at 
the shoulder had been three feet, and not a few 
had measured ten and twelve.” His people were 
growing dissatisfied, his cattle jaded; his leave 
of absence was limited, and he had a long jour- 
ney back. Under these circumstances, it is not 
surprising, that the country northward should 
appear to his eyes to grow worse, and that he 
should turn back when within fifty miles of the 
tropic. 

Returning through the Cashan Mountains, 
Captain Harris came to the Chonapas, a beautiful 
stream flowing southward into the Vaal or Yellow 
river, which he found to be “teeming with hip- 
popotami.” It was the chace of these animals 
indeed, the hides and teeth of which are very 
valuable, that led to the rupture between Mose- 
lekatse and the emigrant boors, of which we shall 
give some account on a future occasion, The 
chieftain maintains, and not without some show 
of reason, that the valuable game in his domi- 
nions belongs to him. Having crossed the Vaal 
with some difficulty, our author and his party 
continued their route south-westward, over level 
and trackless plains of immense extent. He was 
hardly justified, however, in supposing, that he 
was the first who explored them. To say nothing 
of the expeditions of the roving boors, the same 
were crossed to the very sources of the 

aal river, seven or eight years ago, by the 
missionary Archbell. The nobler game now 
disappeared altogether, and the antelopes grew 
more shy; yet the gnoos, though rendered wild 








by constant persecution, were always sure to be 





attracted by a red handkerchief, the exhibition of 
which made them charge past in a menacing 
manner, and at a little distance. 

Hitherto, our traveller had enjoyed an unin. 
terrupted series of triumphs, but misfortune 
loured on him as he approached the frontiers 
of civilized life. On Christmas-day, he pricked 
his steed over the smooth grassy plain, dealing 
death among the wondering crowds of spring. 
bucks, blesbucks, quaggas, and ostriches ; for of 
the sixteen thousand bullets which he had car. 
ried with him, he seems to have been determined 
not to bring back a single one to the colony, 
The crowds of game increased as if by magic, 
till at last, tired of the sport, he raised his eyes, 
and perceived that the wide-spread mirage, s 
common in those sultry plains, had completely 
screened from view the waggons and every dis- 
tant object that could direct his course. In vain 
he scoured the plain to seek some traces of the, 
road which he had left. ‘The sun set on his be- 
wildered condition : alone and supperless he lay 
in a bush in the desert, and it was not till after 
the lapse of three days and nights of misery, that, 
through the kindness of some “ savages,” he 
found his way to the waggons. ‘This accident, 
however, was soon followed by a more weighty 
calamity. All the cattle were driven off during 
the night by a party of bushmen; and when, 
after a tedious search, the retreat of the marau- 
ders was discovered, nineteen of the oxen were 
found killed, and most of the others maimed, or 
groaning under their wounds. A fresh supply 
of cattle was fortunately obtained from a party 
of boors located in the neighbourhood ; and, 
after paying a visit to a large encampment of 
those emigrants, and struggling through nume- 
rous petty troubles, our adventurous sportsman 
returned to Graaf lteinett, with just ten shillings 
in his pocket. Seventy head of cattle had been 
lost in the course of the expedition, the expense 
of which was thus swelled to a sum of S00/. But 
Capt. Harris very justly observes, that a well- 
regulated expedition to the same part of Africa 
ought to cover its own expenses; in truth, the 
trading expeditions to which we have ®lready 
alluded, sufficiently establish that point. But 
we shall now again return to those expeditions, 
in order to give our readers some idea of the 
extent of country embraced within them, having 
first made a few brief observations on the poli- 
tical circumstances of the country visited by our 
author. 

It is melancholy to contemplate the changes 
which have taken place in the northern part of 
the Bechuana country since 1822. In that year, 
the migrating horde of the Mantatees destroyed 
Kurrichane, and numerous other towns between 
that place and Litakoo. Hence, where Mr. 
Campbell saw large villages and cultivated tracts 
several square miles in extent, our author found 
only crumbling stone walls and uninhabited 
wastes. The Matabili completed the dispersion 
of the Baharutsi, who dwelt in the hills of Kur- 
richane, and took possession of their country. 
Thus, a rude and warlike tribe took the place of 
one which had made a considerable progress in 
civilization ; for the architecture, manufactures, 
and general husbandry of the Baharutsi, prove 
that they were by no means savages. The same 
may be said of the tribes that dwelt eastward of 
them, in the Cashan Mountains, previous to the 
invasion of the Matabili. Among those moun- 
tains, Capt. Harris saw numerous remains of 
stone dwellings and inclosures, with many other 
vestiges, he informs us, of a higher degree of 
civilization than now exists there. It is curious 
to compare these ac ts of ruined stone build- 
ings in South Africa, with those which led the 
Portuguese to believe, when they first arrived at 
Sofala, that the castles built by Solomon and the 
queen of Sheba still existed in Monomotapa, at no 
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great distance in the interior. They heard of stone 
walls at a place called N’fura, corrupted first into 
Afura, and thence into Ophir. It also deserves 
to be remarked, that very extensive ruins of the 
same kind exist, though known to few, and un- 
noticed by any traveller, within the limits of the 
Cape colony. We must also observe, that the 
rich mines of iron and copper manufactured by 
the Baharutsi are situated on the northern slope 
of the Cashan Mountains. 

We have already stated, that a trader named 
David Hume has penetrated further through 
the Bechuana country than any other traveller. 
He proceeded northward along the banks of the 
Limpopo, till it began to bend towards the east, 
when he followed up the Nacongo, a river flow- 
ing from the north-west, into the Limpopo. He 
thus came to the country of the Bokasa and 
Bamangwatu—probably in lat. 22° 30’ N., and, 
by his devious route, not less than 1,200 miles 
from the colony. Messrs. Bain and Biddulph, 
who, in 1826, journeyed into the country of the 
Wankitsi, in lat. 25°, about 500 miles from 
Delagoa Bay, reached the western limit of these 
commercial expeditions. The country of the 
Matabili, along the Cashan Mountains, and thence 
to Delagoa Bay, has been visited again and again. 
A trader, named Gibson, travelled round to the 
northern side of Delagoa Bay; two others,— 
viz. Maugham and Jones, reached its southern 
shores with their waggons; a party of boors, 
consisting of eighteen families, with large flocks 





and herds, under the guidance of Louis Trechard, | 


established themselves, in May 1836, in a fine 
country about 200 miles westward of the bay, 
the environs of which were examined by Bronk- 
horst and Potgeiter; but the party afterwards 
separating, T'rechard and his dependents moved 
down to the shores of the bay, where they were 
suffering from fever in 1838. ‘Thus, it appears, 
that however speculative geographers here may 
shudder at the thought of exploring the interior 
of tropical Africa, there are active spirits abroad 
who find both pleasure and profit in the task. 
Would that they could make their labours con- 
duciv@ to the interests of science! It is remark- 
able that the recognizance of Delagoa Bay by 
the parties above named, was made at the very 
time when, according to communications of high 
authority received from the Cape, the explora- 
tion of that country was deemed impossible— 
(see Athen. No. 568). 

Our author concludes the narrative of his 
adventures with this declaration : “ I can safely 
aver, that some of the happiest days of my ex- 
istence have been passed in the wilds of Africa.” 
The gaiety of his spirit is everywhere perceptible 
in his style, which rattles like small shot. His 
last chapter is devoted to the history of the emi- 
grant boors, a very interesting and important 
theme, to which we shall gladly return on a 
future occasion. 








Memoir of Aaron Burr. 
Private Journal of Ditto. 
(Second Notice.) 

We resume our notice of these works with a 
view to citing a few passages, which we select 
from a great mass of matter not unimportant, 
perhaps, in America, but comparatively without 
interest to English readers, In 1794 Burr in 
writing to his wife from Albany, whither he had 
gone in the course of his legal practice, gives a 
sketch of his voyage, which will serve as a plea- 
sant contrast to the modern state of things on 
the same route. Albany is about 150 miles above 
New York, on the Hudson River. Fulton, it 
will be remembered, did not introduce steam- 
boats till twelve years or more after that date :— 

“We arrived here yesterday, after a hot, tedious 
passage of seven days. We were delayed as well by 
accidents as by calms and contrary winds. The first 


By M. L. Davis. 
By same. 


evening, being under full sail, we ran ashore at Tap- 
| pan, and lay there aground, in a very uncomfortable 
| situation, twenty-four hours. With great labour and 
| fatigue we got off on the following night, and had 
| scarce got under sail before we missed our longboat. 
| We lost the whole tide in hunting for it, and so lay 
| till the morning of Wednesday. Having then made 
| sail again, with a pretty strong head wind, at the 
very first tack the Dutch horse fell overboard. The 
| poor devil was at the time tied about the neck with 
| a rope, so that he seemed to have the alternatives of 
hanging or drowning (for the river is here about four 
miles wide, and the water was very rough); fortu- 
nately for him, the rope broke, and he went souse 
into the water. His weight sunk him so deep that 
we were at least fifty yards from him before he came 
up. He snorted off the water, and turning round 
once or twice, as if to see where he was, then recol- 
lecting the way to New York, he immediately swam 
off down the river with all force. We fitted out 
our longboat in pursuit of him, and at length drove 
him on shore on the Westchester side, where I hired 
a man to take him to Frederick’s. All this delayed 
us nearly a whole tide more. The residue of the 
voyage was without accident, except such as you may 
picture to yourself in a small cabin, with seven men, 
seven women, and two crying children—two of the 
women being the most splenetic, ill-humoured ani- 
mals you can imagine.” 

This journey, which, in those days, sometimes 
took a fortnight, is now regularly performed in 
about ten hours ! 

In domestic life, Burr, with all his faults, ap- 
pears to very great advantage; he was a most 
affectionate husband and father. These volumes 





question. 
something amiable in him. Slavery existed in 
New York till 1800, and Burr essentially helped 


to read and write, and when absent from home 
he encouraged them to correspond with him. 
A specimen may interest the reader : 


health. Harry went to Mr. Alston’s farm the day 
after I received the letter, and the man had gone 
away on the 11th day of December. Stephen was 
not at home when he went there, and by what he 
could understand there was a great difference between 
Daniel and Stephen; and Harry says that for the 
time that he has been there he had not neglected his 
work. But, master, I wish to beg a favour of you; 
please to grant it. I have found there is a day- 
school, kept by an elderly man and his wife, near 
to our house, and if master is willing that I should go 
to it for two months, I think it would be of great ser- 
vice to me, and at the same time I will not neglect 
my work in the house, if you please sir_—Peggy.” 

Here we have another sample :— 

“To Peggy Gaitin (a slave). 
“ Washington, January 4, 1804. 

“You may assure the family that I never was in 
better health ; that I have not been wounded or hurt, 
and have had no quarrel with anybody. I received 
your letter of the 29th this evening. Let nothing 
hinder you from going to school punctually. Make 
the master teach you arithmetic, so that you may be 
able to keep the accounts of the family. I am very 
much obliged to you for teaching Nancy. She will 
learn more from you than by going to school. 

“T shall be at home about the last of this month, 
when I will make youall New Year’s presents. ‘Tell 
Harry that I shall expect to find a good road up to 
the house. ‘Tell me what Harry is about, and what 
is doing at Montalto. Sam and George are well. 


child. Enclose your letter to me. I hope little 
Peter is doing well. “A. Burr.” 

Burr, in spite of his unpopularity, always com- 
manded admiration by bis talents. When, as 
Vice-President, he dissolved the United States 
Senate in 1805— 

“ The whole Senate were in tears, and so unmanned 
that it was half an hour before they could recover 
themselves sufficiently to come to order, and choose 
a vice-president pro tem, At the president's, on 








toabolish it. All his slaves were regularly taught.-| 


are full of letters, which prove this beyond | 
Even as a slave-owner, there was | 


* Honoured Master,—I received your letter, and | 
am happy to hear that you are in a good state of | 


“You must write to Mrs. Alston about Leonora’s | . : : : 
| and for some time he resided with that illustrious 





Monday, two’of the senators were relating these cir- 
cumstances toa circle which had collected round 
them. One said that he wished that the tradition 
might be preserved as one of the most extraordinary 
events he had ever witnessed. Another senator being 
asked, on the day following that on which Mr. Burr 
took his leave, how long he was speaking, after a 
moment’s pause, said he could form no idea; it 
might have been an hour, and it might have been 
but a moment; when he came to his senses, he 
seemed to have awakened as from a kind of trance.” 

‘We heretofore made mention of his tour in 
the West. He visited New Orleans on that 
occasion—in 1805. The following sketch, in a 
letter, conveys a tolerable notion of the tact we 
have already noticed :-— 

“The inhabitants of the United States are here 
called Americans. I have been received with dis~ 
tinction. The mark of attention with which I have 
been most flattered is a letter from the holy sisters, 
the Ursuline nuns, congratulating me on my arrival. 
Having returned a polite answer to this letter, it was 
intimated to me that the saints had a desire to see 
me. The bishop conducted me to the cloister. We 
conversed at first through the grates; but presently 
I was admitted within, and I passed an hour with 
them greatly to my satisfaction. None of that 
calm monotony which I expected. All was gaiety, 
wit, and sprightliness. Saint A. is a very accom- 
plished lady. In manners and appearance a good 
deal like Mrs. Merry. All, except two, appear to be 
past thirty. They were dressed with perfect neat- 
ness ; their veils thrown back. We had a repast of 
wine, fruit, and cakes. I was conducted to every 
part of the building. All is neatness, simplicity, and 
order. At parting, I asked them to remember me 
in their prayers, which they all promised with great 
promptness and courtesy—Suaint A. with earnest. 
ness,” 

Our next extract has, ere this, probably startled 
some of the old enemies of Burr, since become 
admirers of another great personage, who, it will 
be seen, was involved in his famous ¢reason :— 

“ During the year 1806 Colonel Burr was at the 
house of General Andrew Jackson for some days, 
Repeated and detailed conversations were held be- 
tween them in relation to the expedition. Subse- 
quently, General Jackson addressed a letter to Colonel 
Burr, in which he alluded to rumours that were 
afloat of his having hostile designs against the United 
States; adding that, if this were true, he would hold 
no communication on the subject; but, if untrue, 
and his intentions were to proceed to Mexico, he 
(Jackson) would join and accompany him with his 
whole division. To this the proper answer was given.” 

This was in 1806, in Tennessee. This same 
Mexican expedition was always afavourite scheme 
of Burr's. During his four years’ exile, as it may 
be called, he had this project ever in his thoughts. 
On his arrival in London he brought the subject 
under the consideration of the British Ministry, 
and had interviews with Lord Melville, Mr. 
Canning, and other influential persons : but, con- 
sidering our then relations with Spain, and the 
noble struggle she was engaged in, it was im- 
possible for England to be a party to any scheme 
for separating the colonies from the mother 
country. Burr, too, was a suspected man—the 
effects of his excessive unpopularity at home 
was felt even in Europe, and after a few months 
residence here he was ordered to leave the king- 
dom. Still, his undoubted talent, and the high 
situation he had filled in the American govern- 
ment, secured for him many flattering attentions. 
Bentham appears to have welcomed him heartily, 


man. On asubsequent visit to Edinburgh, he was 
very kindly received, and he describes his resi- 
dence there as a continued round of visiting. But 
though these facts are made clearly manifest in 
his Journal, which ought therefore to have been 
extremely interesting, it is, on the whole, meagre, 
enigmatical, and unsatisfactory, a mere record 
of personal incidents and names. During his 
residence in England, Burr was often in great 
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pecuniary difficulties, but this was carefully con- 
cealed from his friends, especially Bentham. 
“The benevolent heart of J. B.,” he writes, 
“ shall never be pained by the exhibition of my 
distress.” Under all privations he maintained 
his cheerfulness, and thus pleasantly records an 
adventure, painful enough to a poor man :— 

“ London, December 21, 1808. In a garret at the 
Black Lion, Water Lane, London. Having made 
half a dinner at Queen’s Square Place, drove off 
furiously to the White Horse, Piccadilly, to be in time 
for the Oxford stage. Having waited half an hour 
and the coach not come, the weather coo/, went in to 
warm. Having warmed half an hour, and wonder- 
ing at the delay, went out to see. The coach had 
been gone twenty minutes. My honest coachman, 
as well to be sheltered from the storm as for repose, 
had got inside and was sound asleep. Drove to 
Gloucester Coffee-house to take the mail. Was 
advised to go to the Golden something, Charing Cross. 
Thither went. The mail was full inside and out. 
Thence to the Saracen’s Head. Thence back to the 
ship. To Fetter Lane. Coach full. To the Black 
Lion, Water Lane, Fleet—full, inside and out. To 
the Old Crown, Holborn—no coach hence till 

riday. To the Bolt Inn, where found a seat in a 
coach to go at seven to-morrow, but no bed to be 
had. Went to the nearest inn, being the same Black 
Lion, where I am occupant of a gurret room, up 
four flights of stairs, and a very dirty bed. * * Coach 
hire nine shillings. 

“ Oxford, December 22. Was called at six, to be 
ready for the coach at seven. Gave my baggage to 
a porter, but, being stopped a minute to make change, 
he got out of my sight. I missed the way, and when 
I got to the Bolt Inn the coach had gone. My 
passage having been paid in the evening, there was 
no inducement to wait for me. Pursued and had the 
good fortune to overtake the coach. Found in it 
one man. Having preserved perfect silence for a 
few minutes by way of experiment, I remarked that 
the day was very mild, which he flatly denied, and 
in a tone and manner as if he would have bit me. 
I laughed out heartily, and very kindly inquired 
into his morning’s adventures. He was old, gouty, 
and very fat. No hack being to he had at that early 
hour, or, what is more probable, choosing to save the 
shilling, he had walked from his house to the inn. 
Hlad fallen twice ; got wet and bruised, and was very 
sure that he should be laid up with the gout for six 
months. I sympathized with his misfortunes. Won- 
dered at the complacency with which he bore them, 
and joined him in cursing the weather, the streets, 
and the hackney coachmen. He became complacent 
and talkative. Such is John Bull.” 

On leaving England, Burr proceeded to Got- 
tenburgh, and thence through Germany to Paris. 
He now endeavoured to engage the Emperor in 
his schemes, but without success—indeed, sus- 
picion attached to him from the first moment that 
he set foot on the continent; and when he had 
resolved to return to America, his passport was 
refused. In Paris, however, as in London, he 
received many proofs of personal kindness, and 
records in his Journal, with gratitude, the friendly 
attentions of Volney, Denon, the Duke de Bas- 
sano, Miss Williams, and others. But these 
gleams of sunshine were often followed by others 
of deep gloom—thus we find recorded in his 
Journal, written for his daughter, whom he 
idolized :— 

“Nov. 3rd.— Your watch and your ring are both 
pawned for one thousand francs ;’ 11th,‘ My boots 
are at the shoemaker’s to be soled. They are done, 
.and I cannot redeem them.’ * * 

* 23rd.—‘ I am about to undertake the translation 
from English into French of two octavo volumes for 
one hundred louis, It will take me three months 
hard work. Better than to starve. But the most 
curious part of the story is, that the book in ques- 
tion contains a quantity of abuse and libels on A. 
Burr’ 

“24th._*Came home and locked myself up 
against duns.’” 

These following bear date in London, which 
he visited a second time :— 

“30th. I have serious thoughts of offering in 





the lump the residue of your coins and medals. 
Trash indeed ; but there happens to be a medal- 
monger who may value such trash ; and, if he should 
offer ten guineas, they are gone—gone.” 

“Feb. 7th.— The cash has gone down to seven 
pence, and I have no tobacco ; and coffee, and coal, 
and bread only for to-morrow.” 

“8th.— Held a consultation with myself about 
dining. Instead of having bread for the day, had 
not a mouthful, and was sick for want of tobacco. 
To dine and drink a pint of ale would just ruin me. 
So sent my little maid for fourpence worth of bread 
and an ounce of tobacco, threepence halfpenny ; for 
which had to borrow a penny and a half of her; and 
having only coffee for the morning, and very scant, 
for J. Hug is to breakfast with me, agreed to omit 
the dinner, and take tea with my cassonade, which 
found very good ; with abit of cheese made a hearty 
meal.” * # 

“*Then went to Captain J. to attempt again to 
pledge your watch, but he could not or would not 
advance five pounds. Then home: took my p. d. t. 
and bouef froid ; still the same half pound bought 
just ten days ago, and, with a pot of ale, made a 
feast.’” ‘ 

Singular predicaments for the Vice-President 
of the Great Republic!—but this must suffice. 
The details we have quoted give but too fair a 
specimen of his melancholy, solitary, friendless 
career, 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Statistics of the Colonies of the British Empire, by 
R. Montgomery Martin.—It is beyond our power to 
test the accuracy of a work like this: but it is due to 
Mr. Martin that we should state, that it has been com. 
piled from the official records of the Colonial office, 
free access to which was wisely and liberally granted to 


-him ; and that so far as we have had leisure to check 


its statements by the valuable reports of Mr. Porter, 
prepared at the Board of Trade, and presented to 
Parliament, we can bear testimony to its accuracy. 
This being assumed, the work will be found invalu- 
able, as containing an immense mass of facts clearly 
and systematically arranged. 

A Treatise on the Integral Calculus, by W. C. 
Ottley, M.A.—This is a compact and elegant little 
work, well suited to the purpose of conducting the 
student from the Processes of Differentiating to the 
more arduous task of Integrating Differential Equa- 
tions. The elementary processes of Integration, be- 
ing merely the inversions of the processes by which 
the Differentials of the original Functions were them- 
selves obtained, can at once, and readily, be under- 
stood and acquired. A large class of integrals may 
thus be obtained by the simple inverse process, and 
another very extensive class require only the most 
simple artifices and substitutions to bring them within 
this class. These elementary portions of the Inte- 
gral Calculus are elegantly and clearly developed in 
this little work ; and the examples at the end are 
judiciously selected, and follow each other so as to 
conduct the student along his path to a more ar- 
duous ascent, smoothly and rapidly. When he has 
mastered this work, he will enter on the study of 
the higher branches of Calculus with considerable 
advantages. 

Our Wild Flowers familiarly described and illus- 
trated, by Louisa Anne Twamley.—The esteem in 
which we hold not only the class of subjects taken 


flower-gatherings, Miss Twamley intersperses her 
pages with good store of that pleasant and delicate 
rhyme 

Which dwells, 

Like bells, 

Upon the ear— 

rhyme easy to learn, if not likely to be long remem. 
be Were a stricter standard to be applied to 
her poetry, the critic would feel called on to pro. 
test against the carelessness of its structure: as it is, 
he may insist upon its cheerful and healthy spirit, 
and * be to its faults a little blind.” The illustrative 
drawings are pretty, and carefully rendered. 

Gilbert's Railways of England and Wales.—This 
is descriptive of an accurate and useful map of that 
extensive net of railways, whose meshes are about to 
cover this island. The account of the history and 
general nature of railways which it contains, will in- 
terest the general reader ; while the lists of railways, 
either projected or executed, and of the canals of 
England, are conveniently arranged for reference by 
the man of business and the engineer. 

Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, 
Vol. XII.—Mr. Milman has now concluded his 
labours, and this valuable edition is complete. 

Opinions on the Holy Bible.—This volume con- 
tains select passages from divines and others, bear- 
ing testimony to the truth and beauty of the sacred 
volume. 

Whistle-Binkie, edited by A. Rodger.—A collec. 
tion of Scotch songs, many of them said to be original, 
and not without merit. 

The Lady and the Saints—A somewhat absurd 
idea spun out to a most wearisome length. 

New Editions have lately appeared of some valu- 
able works. A second of Rich’s Memoirs on the Ruins 
of Babylon, to which have been added Major Ren- 
nell’s remarks on the topography of that city, a slight 
journal of a journey to Persepolis, with copies of 
several cuneiform inscriptions, &c.—of Prior's Life 
of Burke—Millingen’s Curiosities of Medical Experi- 
ence, revised and augmented—Ord’s England—Mont- 
gomery’s Satan—Neele’s Lectures on English Poetry 
—The Works of Burns, with Currie’s Life and Notes 
—Stephens's South Australia—Gutzlaff’s Three Voy- 
ages along the Coast of China—Lives of Scottish 
Writers, 2 vols., by Dr. Irving, reprinted with addi- 
tions from the Encyclopedia Britannica—Mansie 
Wauch and Lightsand Shadows of Scottish Life, each 
ina single volume—The Last of the Plantagenets. Mr. 
Bentley has also added to the Standard Novels, Sir 
E. Bulwer’s Pompeii, and to his Standard Library 
Gleig’s Chelsea Hospital and Irving’s Astoria. We 
have also before us cheap editions of Brook's Un- 
searchable Riches—Jeremy Taylor’s Holy Living— 
Sherlock's Examination of Bellarmine’s Notes of the 
Church—The Declaration of the Catholic Bishops, and 
Milner’s Rule of Faith. 





List of New Books.—Lindsay’s Letters on Egypt, 

» &c., 3rd edit. 2 vols. post Svo. 24s. cl.—The Eng- 
lishman’s Greek Concordance, royal 8vo. 2. 2s. cl.—A 
Narrative of the Greek Mission, by Rev. 8. S. Wilson, 8vo. 
12s. cl—Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, by Southey, new 
edit. crown Svo. 10s. 6d. cl.—Hours of Sadness, or Instruc- 
tions and Comforts for Mourners, fc. 5s. cl.— Mrs. Hewitt’s 
Scripture Emblems, 18mo. 3s. cl.—Wordsworth’s Greek 
Grammar, 12mo. 3s. 6d. cl.—Parliaments and Councils of 
England from William I. to the Revolution in 1688, 8vo. 
30s. bds.—Prout’s Sketches in France, Switzerland, and 
Italy, imp. folio, 4¢, 4s. hf-bd.—Taylor’s Bee-Keeper’s 
Manual, 2nd edit. 12mo. 4s. cl.—Wilson on the Corn Laws, 
8vo. 5s. cl.—Moseley’s Illustrations of Mechanics, fc. 8s. cl. 
= _Lindley's School y, fc. 6s. cl—Meade’s Manual of 





by Miss Twamley under her guardianship, but like- 
wise her manner of presenting them to the public, 
was shown (Athen. 454, 455,) by the space devoted 
to the fresh and graceful pages of her * Romance of 
Nature.’ The present essay, which, like its prede- 
cessor, is carefully and richly brought out,—is ad- 
dressed to a younger class of readers, ‘Our Wild 
Flowers’ being familiarly described. That which is 
picturesque in their history is descanted upon more 
largely than their peculiarities of class and structure. 
We are also told all their old country names—all the 
legends concerning them, which originated in the 
days when 
Each flower was a memorial quaint, 

and which are not yet extinct among our peasantry. 
More than this, to lengthen the collection of verses 
which children love so well to associate with their 





Pp ’ Hall, 12mo. 10s. 6d. cl.—Curtis on Health, 
new edit. fc. 3s. 6d. cl.—Bickersteth on Prayer, new edit. 
5s. cl.—Jewel’s Apology, translated by Rev. W. W. Ew- 
bank, 12mo. 3s. 6d. cl.— Births, Deaths, and Marriages, by 
Theodore Hook, 3 vols. post. Svo. 31s. 6d. bds.—’Tis an old 
Tale, and often Told, post 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds.—Cresy’s Trea- 
tise on Bridges, &c. folio, 2is.—Lockhart’s Life of Sir W. 
Scott, 2nd edit. Vol. 1. fc. 5s. cl.—Ritter’s Ancient Philo- 
sophy, Vol. III., from the German, by the Rev. A. I. W 
Morrison, Svo. 18s. bds.—Maugham’s Law of Attorneys, 
Statutes, &c. 6s. bds.—Gwilt’s Rudiments of Architecture, 
2nd edit. royal Svo. 12s. cl—The Juvenile Naturalist, by 
the Rev. B. H. Draper, square, 6s. 6d. cl.—The Popular 
Songs of Ireland, edited by T. C. Croker, post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
cl.—The Fergusons, or Woman’s Love and the World’s 
Favour, 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s. bds.—Turner’s Sermons, 8vo. 
lzs. bds.—Cox’s Our Great High Priest, 12mo. 59. cl.—No 
Fiction, new edit. 12mo. 6s. cl—The Democrat of Mary- 
lebone, by I. W. Brooke, 8vo. 6s. 6d. bds.—Hack’s 
E Stories of the Olden Times, 2 vols. 12mo. 12s. cl. 
—The Poor Rich Man and Rich Poor Man, new edit. royal 
32mo. 2s. cl. 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Athens, January 17, 1839. 

SrroLtiNG, not many days since, to the Theatre 
of Bacchus, for the purpose of examining a newly- 
discovered inscription in honour of a choragic victor, 
] was somewhat surprised to hear a clear voice read- 
ing Greek. Behind some ruined architraves sat two 
Greek youths, one of whom was reading Plato to the 
other: they were both students of the Gymnasium, 
and, as is the common practice among the poorer 
youths of their class, had preferred the quiet angles 
ofthe rocks and ruins about the Acropolis, as a place 
of study, to their close and noisy lodgings. This little 
incident led me to make inquiries as to the educa- 
tional institutions of Athens, the results of which are 
asfollows. The University (Mavemcornpeiov),found- 
ed little more than a year since, has no less than 
thirty professors, some of whom are honorary. The 

nt number of students attending the lectures 
does not exceed 130, but this will speedily be aug- 
mented, as the Greek youths pass through the Gym- 
nasium. The faculties are divided into Theology, Law, 
Medicine,and Philosophy: the former has four lectures 
aday,—on the introduction to the Scriptures, Eccle- 
siastical History, Hebrew Archeology,and the Hebrew 
Language. Law has no less than six Professors, who 
lecture on Mercantile Law, Social Rights, Civil Juris- 
rudence, Roman and French Law, Penal Law, and 
olitical Economy. Medicine has eight Professors, 
their lectures being on Pathology, Nosology, Medical 
Law, Anatomy, Surgery, Diseases of the Eye, &c. 
Philosophy is divided into Archeology, Mathematics, 
Moral Philosophy, Botany, History of Ancient Greek 
Philosophy, with Latin, Zoology, Mineralogy, &c. 
Of the thirty Professors, eight only are Germans, all 
the rest being Greeks. For the present, perhaps, 
the Gymnasium is a more important institution than 
the University: its crowded rooms, and the evident 
eagerness of the pupils show how instruction is prized ; 
and the progress made by the young men is truly 
astonishing. The Gymnasium has eight Professors, 
and is divided into three classes :— 
1, Ancient Greek, Latin, Geometry, Moral Science, 
Algebra, and Logic. 
2. Ancient Greek, Geometry, Algebra, Psychology, 
History. 
3. Ancient Greek, Latin, Algebra, Geography, 
History, French and English. 

The number of regular students is 800, but many 
more attend particular lectures; the whole being, as 
the University, gratis. 

With the Gymnasium is connected a high school, 
divided into four classes, which is attended by a 
crowd of youths anxious to get their certificates of 
competency to enter the Gymnasium. 

There is, independent of these schools, a normal 
school, for the education of schoolmasters for all 
Greece; and, attached to it, a Lancasterian school of 
about 200 boys. Another Lancasterian school, of 
about 150 boys, is supported by the municipality of 
Athens. 

A Lancasterian school for girls, attended by about 
150, is supported by the contributors of a society 
called the Friends of Education. Besides these 
public institutions is an excellent school, attended by 
near 500 boys and girls, and divided into several 
classes, conducted by the American missionaries, Mr. 
and Mrs. Hill, who established it, in a handsome 
building erected for the purpose, about five years 
since. These Christian philanthropists have gained 
the entire confidence of the Greeks, and, by the ear- 
nest desire of many of the best families, have lately 
received fifty young ladies into their house, who re- 
ceive that higher education fitted to their station in 
society. To those who know that female education 
has hitherto been totally neglected in Greece (so 
lately emerged from the Turkish system), the im- 
portant influence which these young women, educated 
in truly Christian and European principles, may 
exert in future, is subject of great gratification. In 
the various towns of Greece, there exist 4 gymnasia, 
12 primary schools, and 180 Lancasterian schools, 
supported, partly by the government, and partly by 
the communes. It is, however, to be regretted, that 
the government has scarcely pushed the school system 
into the villages; that in many places the masters 
are not very competent, and that there is a general 
want of school-books, At Syra, besides the commer- 
tial schools, is a large and well-conducted boys’ and 





girls’ school (attended by from 200 to 300 of each 
sex), long since established by the English Church 
Missionary Society, and now conducted by Mr. and 
Mrs. Hiederer. 

Such, then, is the present state of education in 
the Hellenic kingdom. In no country is educa- 
tion, perhaps, more prized by the population. It is, 
however, greatly to be regretted that so few books 
exist in modern Greek, and that no measures are 
taken to augment them: few exertions of philan- 
thropy would be more acceptable, or contribute 
more to practical usefulness, than the formation of a 
society for the translation of useful books into modern 
Greek. There are, now here, many competent to 
make translations from the French and English, 
could the funds be provided. 

OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Ir a man were compelled to trust to any one indi- 
cation of the state of opinion, in a literary and civi- 
lized country, we know not that he could find a better 
than is offered in such journals of periodical criticism 
as those of England, France, Germany, and America. 
The ground they cover is no less than the whole 
sphere of human thought ; and by the peculiar man- 
ner in which the debateable subjects of the moral 
world are handled in each, we can hardly fail to re- 
cognize strong traces of whatever may exist of bias, 
prejudice, or mannerism, in the intellectual and moral 
character of the nation it addresses, In the 102nd 
number of the North American Review, lately received 
from Mr. Kennett, we recognize the sober and earnest 
tone of a nation accustomed to think freely and to 
speak boldly. There is a temperance and calmness 
in the generality of its discussions,—an exemption 
from that querulous and petulant vituperation, which 
(whatever else may be thought of it) certainly in- 
dicates in its adoption no great reliance on the 
strength of argument, or assurance of the truth of 
the cause it is brought forward to defend. It is 
clear, that the better part at least of our trans- 
atlantic brethren have not arrived (excepting always 
what regards the question of slavery,) quite so near 
as Englishmen have imagined to that acmé of 
social perfection, in which all virtue concentrates 
in conformity of opinion; and in which, to impugn, 
or to hesitate as to the conventionally orthodox, is 
familiarly made a title to anathema and excommuni- 
cation. We would also take this number by itself 
as a sufficient warranty for the unsoundness of an 
opinion very prevalent in this country, that North 
America is growing aristocratical in its predilections. 
True it is, that some of the American guests at our 
great tables bring with them a wish for greater per- 
sonal distinctions than their domestic institutions will 
admit: they admire that social phenomenon, a lord, 
as we do a giraffe, for its strangeness ; and they relish 
the ease and refinement only to be found in an old 
and long-established community. It is probable also, 
that the same hankering after high-life, which is oc- 
casionally found among our wealthy merchants, may 
exist among the same class of persons in the great cities 
on the Atlantic shore. But that such a weakness 
has found its way into the interior, or has penetrated 
either widely or deeply among the people, is quite 
incompatible with the solid, substantial articles which 
we are about to notice, and with the absence of a 
single page dedicated to the amusement of the trifling 
and effeminate, or to the wilful perversion of public 
opinion. The papers, which occupy twenty sheets 
of letter-press, are, in number, but eight. Of these, 
the review of Bowditch’s translation of La Place’s 
* Mécanique Céleste,’ with an account of the trans- 
lator, is a happy attempt to familiarize unlearned and 
general readers with the great phenomena of the cre- 
ation—and to illustrate the immensity of the labour 
and reach of mind of the gigantic expounders of its 
philosophy. In the life of Bowditch, a rare example 
of self-taught genius is held out to his countrymen ; 
for that distinguished man “ enjoyed no advantages 
of instruction in early childhood, beyond those of 
attendance at a public [i. e. national free] school.” 
Yet by his own unassisted efforts he mastered the 
most abstruse departments of mathematics,—teach- 
ing himself Latin,in order to understand the Principia 
of Newton, of which chance provided him with a 
copy. Happy those nations where such opportuni- 
ties are offered to the humble and lowly; and we 
earnestly hope that it will aot be lopg before Eng- 





land may take rank among them. We have, in the 
fifth article, an honest and indignant appeal in behalf 
of literary property, with an advocacy of a law of in- 
ternational copyright, and this in defiance of the 
American publishers, who are strongly prejudiced 
against such a law. No. VII. affords an interesting 
account of the peculiarities of Chinese writing. The 
opening article introduces its readers to the researches 
of Micali into the history of Italy before the Romans, 
This circumstance proves, as far as it goes, that a 
love of classic literature is beginning to make known 
its demand in the literary markets of the United 
States. There is also a short article on British en- 
croachments on the Origon territory, by no means 
promising as to the speedy termination of our disputes 
with the States government on that point. The re- 
maining papers are of an equally grave character ; 
they all concern works of travel and nautical disco- 
very, including Stephens’s ‘Travels in the East, 
noticed at length towards the close of last year in 
the Atheneum. 

The following is an extract of a letter received 
by Professor Lloyd from M. d’Abbadie, relating to 
his scientific expedition in Africa, and which was read 
at a late meeting of the Royal Irish Academy :— 
“ Adwa (Abyssinia), July 24th, 1838.--Our voyage 
to Abyssinia (my brother accompanied me) was 
chiefly undertaken in order to learn the principal 
languages of that country, and the best manner of 
travelling in it, with a view of returning to Europe, 
there to prepare a complete and well directed expe- 
dition. We left Cairo in December 1837, and pro- 
ceeded by Keneh and Cosair to Djiddah, where I 
took a great deal of pains to correct, by local in- 
formation, the nomenclature of places on the Red 
Sea.* We next proceeded to Massawwa, where I 
remained alone for nearly two months, studying the 
Hababi tongue, a Semitic language, nearly allied to 
Ethiopic, and spoken from Ansky [Annesley ?] Bay 
almost as far as Sawakim. The customs and manners 
of the Habab tribes afforded me several proofs of 
their Arabian origin.” M. d’Abbadie at length arrived 
in Goander [Géndar], the splendid but fallen capital 
of Ethiopia. “ Here (he says) I made myself master 
of the Amariia [Amhara] language, at least enough 
to travel without an interpreter, and got some valu- 
able information on the sources of the White Nile. 
Our object being now attained, it was high time to 
turn back before the swollen waters of the Tacazay 
had completely shut up the road towards the sea- 
coast. But my brother could never be induced to 
give up the game that seemed already within his 
grasp; and when we parted at Goander, he was 
already directing his steps to the unknown regions of 
Damoh [ Damot], Enarea, Kafa, and Djandjow [Gin- 
gero?]. May the Almighty God look with favour on 
the daring and lonely traveller!’ M. d*Abbadie was 
less fortunate than Bruce or Riippell in the carriage 
of his barometers, which were all broken in his ascent 
of the mountains. He was therefore obliged to have 
recourse, for the measurement of heights, to obser- 
vations on the temperature of boiling water. We 
confess that our habitual mistrust of observations of 
so delicate a nature, made in the field, is not dimi- 
nished by the inspection of those now before us; nor 
do we assent to the expectation that “ they will throw 
some light on the long-disputed question of the 
height of Abyssinian mountains.” For the sake, 
however, of those who may take the trouble to calcu- 
late M. d’Abbadie’s observations, we shall mention, 
that the absolute height of Bow4het (the Bawhit of 
the French traveller), as determined barometrically by 
Riippell, is 13,600 Parisian, or about 14,500 English 
feet ; that of Gindar, 6,700 French feet. One pas- 
sage in M. d’Abbadie’s letter presents a problem 
which, we confess, almost threw us into despair. He 
says—“ During three tedious months on the Red 
Sea, I succeeded in learning the Ilmorma language, 
which is spoken through immense tracts of central 
Africa.” Now, who ever before heard of the widely- 
spread Ilmorma language? The pleasure to be deriv- 
ed, in this instance, from the magnitude of the disco- 
very, is counteracted by the mortifying sense of our 
total ignorance which it carries with it. But when 

* We believe that the East India Company have in pre- 

ion, if they have not already published, a chart the 

Sea, in which the names, written in the Arabic cha- 
racter, have been carefully revised by Rassem, the learned 
Chaldean, who now accompanies Mr. Ainsworth in his ¢x- 
pedition to Syria. 
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we had nearly lost all hope of divining the proper 
seat of this newly-discovered language, an explanation 
of the difticulty flashed across our mind, extremely 
satisfactory in every respect, except so far as the ex- 
actness of M. d’Abbadie’s researches is concerned. 
We have little doubt, then, that the language here 
called Ilmorma is that of the Maréma, a name 
which, though it now wears an African form, and is, 
by the Portuguese writers, appropriated to the tribes 
occupying the coasts at Kilwa and Mombas, is, we 
have no doubt, a general designation, of Arabic origin. 
The eastern coast of Africa is, at the present day, 
calied by the Arabs “ Ardh el-Mordyim”—that is, 
the sought-for land, or, as it is vulgarly understood, 


Newfoundland. Black slaves s{from the eastern coast of 


Africa, are extremely numerous in the Red Sea, and 
constitute the majority of the crews of the Arab ves- 
sels. The languages of Africa, south of the equator, 
are radically the same, from the eastern to the west- 
ern coast; and hence the el-marémy, or language 
of the Maréma, may be justly said to be spoken 
through immense tracts. Yet this is a vague mode 
of expression; and we venture to predict, that the 
Ilmorma language of M. d’Abbadie will prove to 
be the Sawdhily, of which Salt (who writes it Sow- 
hily) has given some specimens, and of which a 
copious vocabulary now lies before us. 

Sir John Robison, of Edinburgh, has communi- 
cated to the Académie des Sciences, a curious fact, 
which he considers may possibly have some relation 
to the discovery of M. Daguerre. A medical man, 
having occasion to bleed a patient, caught the blood 
in a porcelain basin, at.the bottom of which was 
painted a bouquet of flowers. Some time after, the 
blood having become coagulated, he was about to 
throw it away, when, on removing the clot, he ob- 
served on the surface which had been in contact 
with the bottom of the basin, a perfectly distinct 
design in bright red of such parts of the bouquet as 
consisted of green colour—the leaves, &c. Sir John 
has since repeated the experiment several times, and 
always with the same result. 

We notice with satisfaction the recent royal grant 
of a pension of 200/. a year to Colonel Gurwood, the 
laborious colleetor and editor of the Duke of Wel- 
lington’s Despatches. 

The Council of the Royal Irish Academy have 
awarded the Cunningham medal, given for the most 
important paper on Physics communicated to the 
Society during the three years ending in March 1838, 
to Dr. Apjohn, for his essay on a new method of in- 
vestigating the Specific Heats of the Gases. 

The rumour of Paganini’s benefaction to Berlioz 
made us anxious to ascertain the real amount of 
idea in the compositions of this Beethoven redi- 
vivus ; the opportunity of effecting such an exami- 
nation, as far as concerns his management of or- 
chestral effect, being hitherto denied us, But we 
have spent a long morning over his ‘ Sinfonie 
Fantastique,’ arranged for the pianoforte by Liszt, 
and are enabled, without undue haste or presum p- 
tion, to state our opinion, that whatever may be 
the novelty of the instrumental mixtures employed 
by M. Berlioz—however grand may be his masses of 
sound—however delicate his exposition of particu- 
lar melodies—as regards originality and invention, 
he stands very low in the scale of composers. Beet- 
hoven the first could afford to throw away chords 
and melodies even in his Bagatelles”—to introduce 
accessory motivi and episodical phrases into his ela- 
borate compositions, in the least of which there is 
more life, and meaning, and expression, than in the 
entire foundation upon which this enormous‘ Sinfonie’ 
is built. It is a Babel, and not a Babylon of music. 
Be it remembered, however, that in all that con- 
cerns orchestral colouring, we are as far as ever from 
being able to pronounce any opinion on the works 
of M. Berlioz. 

To announce the ‘deaths of foreign artists on the 
authority of the daily papers, would appear to be a 
certain waste of time and ink. After having been 
killed and lamented by the whole round of the press, 
Signora Judith Grisi has come to life again, as usual. 
This week’s journals, however, bring us such circum- 
stantial particulars of the manner, as well as the 
time, of poor Nourrit’s death, that we know not 
how to disregard the rumours. It is said that this 
admirable artist, after suffering serious chagrin on 


vacating his throne at the French Opera, to make way 





for Duprez, had been called on to endure such fur- 
ther mortifications in the fulfilment of his Neapolitan 
engagement, that the firmness of his mind entirely 
gave way; until, finally, after having been hissed by 
a few malcontents (the Neapolitans hissed * Guil- 
laume Tell’ from beginning to end,) when singing 
his part in Norma—he came home, deliberately 
addressed several farewell letters to his friends; 
then precipitated himself through the window—and 
was found dead on the stones of the court-yard 
below. It is needless to dwell on the painfulness of 
this tale, if it turn outto be true. Thesame feelings 
after the “high-wrought French fashion,” which 
drove the long-admired artist to such a melancholy 
act, were those which made him so excellent and 
conscientious, but withal so factitious an actor and 
singer. The place for Nourrit was the Académie 
Royale—the proper opportunity for the display of 
his powers, the grand five-act opera. Every per- 
sonification he presented had received the highest 
possible finish. Every look, tone, gesture, had been 
considered and studied and sifted, till the result 
was completeness and consistency. It is true that, 
weary of his high and nasal falsetto, we used to long 
while hearing him, especially in the delivery of melo- 
dies, for the sweeter bocca of the Italians—but we 
now feel that a rare combination of science, enthu- 
siasm, and experience has passed from the stage— 
and regret the loss of an accomplished artist. 

The following letter will speak for itself. There 
can be no doubt that Mr. Colburn has been uninten- 
tionally led into the strange error. 

March 21, 1839. 

Mr. Henry Reeve begs the editor of the Athenz#um to 
insert the following translation of a letter which he has 
received from M. de Tocqueville :— 

My dear Reeve,—1! see in the Morning Chronicle thata 
book of mine, entitled ‘Society in Great Britain,’ is pre- 
paring for publication by Henry Colburn, the bookseller. 

This advertisement contains a gross falsehood, against 
which I feel bound to protest in the strongest manner. I 
have never written, nor ever had the intention of w riting a 
single word respecting the State of Society in Great Britain. 
You know that L have a very high opinion of the English 
people, but I have never flattered myself that I know them 
intimately enough to be able to ceseribe them. 

I beg you to have the goodness to give as much publicity 
as possible to this contradiction. Yours, &e.. 

ALExis DE TOCQUEVILLE. 

Au Chateau de Tocqueville, 

Mareh 17, 1839. 

P.S.—If the book thus advertised actually appears under 
my name, { authorize you to prosecute the publisher 
at law. 


Pan ypiany INSTIUTUTION, PALL MALL, 
The GALLERY for the EXHIBITION and SALE of the 
WOR KS of BRITISH ARTIS’ r° S,is OPEN DAILY, from Ten in 
the emaguntl Te) n ing. 


5 alog 
Wit L i an mane NARD, Keeper. 


ROYAL GALLERY OF PRACTICAL SCIENCE, 
ADELAIDE STREET, West STRAND. 
Brilliant Exhibition of the Phenomena of Polarized Light, 





shown by Mr. Goddard's Polariscope; Grand Oxy-hydrogen 
Microscope, with a vast variety of novel objects. The Steam 
jun, Electric Eel, Electricity, Magnetism, Working Models of 
Steam Eugines in action and explained, Daily Lectures and Ex- 
ye riments on various — hes of Physical Philosophy. Mr. 
ennings’ Safety Signal nps, to prevent Collision of Steam 
essels, shown in action a: a after the Vicrose ope, with other 
attractive objects connected with practical Science and its ap- 
plications.—Admittance, ls.—Open from Ten o'clock daily. 
THE THAMES TUNNEL, 
Entrance near the Church at Rotherhithe, on the Surrey side 
of the River, 
Is OPEN to the Public every Day (except Sunday), from Nine in 
the Morninguntil Dark.—Admittance, i. each.—Both Archways 
are brilliantly lighted with gas, and the descent to them is bya 
new and more commodious Staircase.— The Tunnel is now 
upwards of EIGHT HUNDRED AND SIX TY feet in length, and 
completed to within a distance of less than 60 feet of low water 
— - the Middlesex shore. 
Thames Tunnel Office, 
W ant Buildings, Walbrook, 
March, 1839. 





By order, 
JOSEPH CHARLIER, 
Clerk to the Company. 
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ROYAL SOCIETY. 

Feb. 28.—* Observations on the Parallel Roads of 
Glen Roy and of other parts of Lochabar, with an 
attempt to prove that they are of marine origin,’ by 
Charles Darwin, Esq. M.A. 

The author premises a brief description of the 
parallel roads, shelves, or lines, as they have been 
indefinitely called, which are most conspicuous in 
Glen Roy and the neighbouring valleys, referring 
for more detailed accounts to those given by Sir 
Thomas Dick Lauder, in the Transactions of the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh, and by Dr. M‘Culloch, 
in those of the Geological Society of London. Both 
these geologists endeayour to explain the formation 





CMax. 
es 
of these shelves, on the hypothesis of their resulting 
from depositions at the margin of lakes, which haq 
formerly existed at those levels. The author, how. 
ever, shows that this hypothesis is inadmissible, from 
the insuperable difficulties opposed to any conceiy. 
able mode of the construction and removal, at suc. 
cessive periods, of several barriers of i immense Size, 
whether placed at the mouths of the separate glens 
or at more distant points. He does not, however, 
propose the alternative that the beaches, if not de. 
posited by lakes, must of necessity have been formed 
by channels of the sea, because he deems it more 
satisfactory to prove, from independent phenomena, 
that a sheet of water, gradually subsiding from the 
height of the upper shelves to the present level of 
the sea, occupied for long periods, not only the Glens 
of Lochabar, but the greater number, if not all, the 
valleys of that part of Scotland, and that this water 
must have been that of the sea. It is argued by the 


.author, that the fluctuating element must have been 


the land, from the ascertained fact of the land ‘Tising 
in one part, and at the same time sinking in an- 
other; and therefore, that this change of level in 
Scotland, attested as it is by marine ‘remains being 
found at considerable heights both on the eastern 
and western coasts, implies the elevation of the land, 
and not the subsidence of the surrounding waters, 
The author next shows that in all prolonged upward 
movements of this kind, it might be predicted, both 
from the analogy of volcanic action and from the oe- 
currence of lines of escarpment, rising one above the 
other in certain regions, that, in the action of the 
subterranean impulses, there would be intervals of 
rest. On the hypothesis that the land was subjected 
to these conditions, it appears that its surface would 
have been modelled in a manner exactly similar, 
even in its minute details, to the existing structure of 
the valleys in Lochabar. Considering that he has 
thus established his theory, the author proceeds to 
remove the objections which might be urged against 
its truth, derived from the non-extension of the 
shelves, and the absence of organic remains at great 
altitudes. He then shows how various details re- 
specting the structure of the Glens of Lochabar, such 
as the extent of corrosion of the solid rock, the quan- 
tity of shingle, the numerous levels at which water 
must have remained, the forms of the heads of the 
valley, where the streams divide, and especially their 
relation with the shelves, and the succession of ter- 
races near the mouth of Glen Spean, are all explica- 
ble on the supposition that the valleys had become 
occupied by arms of a sea which had been subject to 
tides, and which had gradually subsided during the 
rising of the land ; two conditions which could not 
be fulfilled in any lake. From the attentive con- 
sideration bestowed by the author on these several 
and independent steps of the argument, he regards 
the truth of the theory of the marine origin of the 
parallel roads of Lochabar—a theory of which the 
foundation-stone may be said to have been laid by 
the important geological researches of Mr. Lyell, 
establishing the fact of continents having slowly 
emerged from beneath the sea, as being sufficiently 
demonstrated. The author states, in the concluding 
part of his paper, the following as being the chief 
points which receive illustration from the examina- 
tion of the district of Lochabar by Sir Thomas Dick 
Lauder, Dr. M‘Culloch, and himself. It appears 
that nearly the whole of the water-worn materials in 
the valleys of this part of Scotland were left, as they 
now, exist, by the slowly retiring waters of the sea; 
the principal action of the rivers since that 
I has been to remove such deposits ; and, when 
this kad been effected, to excavate a wall-sided gorge 
in the;solid rock. Throughout this entire district, 
every main, and most of the lesser inequalities of 
surface are due, primarily to the elevating forces, 
and, secondarily. to the modelling power of successive 
beach-lines. The ordinary alluvial action has been 
exceedingly insignificant, and even moder itely sized 
streams have worn much less deeply into the solid 
rock than might have been anticipated, during the 
vast period which must have elapsed since the sea 
was on a level with the upper shelves: even the 
steep slopes of turf over large spaces, and the bare 
surface of certain rocks, having been perfectly pre- 
served during the same lapse of time. The eleva- 
tion of this part of Scotland, to the amount of at 
least 1,278 feet, was extremely gradual, and was inter 
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rupted by long intervals of rest. It took place either 
during the so-called “erratic block period,” or after- 
wards ; and it is probable that the erratic blocks were 
transported during the quiet formation of the shelves. 
One of these was found at an altitude of 2,200 feet 
above the present level of the sea. The most extra- 
ordinary fact is, that a large tract of country was 
elevated to a great height,so equably that the ancient 
beach-lines retain the same curvature, or nearly so, 
which they had when forming the margin of the 
convex surface of the ancient waters. The infer- 
ences drawn by the author from these facts, and 
which he corroborates by other evidence, are, that a 
large area must have been uplifted, and that its rise 
was effected by a slight change in the convex form 
of the fluid matter on which the crust of the earth 
rests ; and therefore that the fluidity of the former is 
sufficiently perfect to allow of the atoms moving in 
obedience to the law of gravitation, and consequently 
of the operation of that law modified by the centri- 
fugal force: and lastly, that even the disturbing 
forces do not tend to give to the earth a figure widely 
different from that of a spheroid in equilibrium. 

March 7.—The Marquis of Northampton, Presi- 
dent, in the chair. 

George Gulliver, Esq. and George Godwin, junior, 
Esq. were elected Fellows. Arthur Farre, M.B. was 
proposed as a candidate. 

The following papers were read :— 

1. Researches in Physical Geology, Third Series, 
‘On the Phenomena of Precession and Nutation, 
assuming the interior of the earth to be a heterogene- 
ous fluid,’ by W. Hopkins, Esq. M.A. 

Having, in his last memoir, completed the investi- 
gation of the amount of precession and nutation, on 
the hypothesis of the earth’s consisting of a homo- 
geneous fluid mass, contained in a homogeneous 
solid shell, the.author here extends the inquiry to 
the case in which both the interior fluid and external 
shell are considered as heterogeneous. After giving 


the details of his analytical investigation, he remarks 
that he commenced the inquiry in the expectation 


that the solution of this problem would lead to re- 
sults different from those previously obtained, on the 
hypothesis of the carth’s entire solidity. This ex- 
pectation was founded on the great difference exist- 
ing between the direct action of a force on a solid, 
and that on a fluid mass, in its tendency to produce 
a rotatory motion ; for, in fact, the disturbing forces 
of the sun and moon do not tend to produce directly 
any motion in the interior fluid, in which the rotatory 
motion causing precession and nutation is produced 
indirectly by the effect of the same forces on the 
position of the solid shell. A modification is thus 
produced in the effects of the centrifugal force, which 
exactly compensates for the want of any direct effect 
from the action of the disturbing forces ; a compen- 
sation which the author considers as scarcely less 
curious than many others already recognized in the 
solar system, and by which, amidst many conflicting 
causes, its harmony and permanence are so beauti- 
fully and wonderfully preserved. The solution of 
the problem obtained by the author destroys the 
force of an argumert, which might have been urged 
against the hypothesis of central fluidity, founded on 
the presumed improbability of our being able to ac- 
count for the phenomena of precession and nutation 
on this hypothesis, as satisfactorily as on that of in- 
ternal solidity. The object, however, of physical 
researches of this kind, is not merely to determine 
the actual state of the globe, but also to trace its 
past history through that succession of ages, in which 
the matter composing it has probably passed u- 
ally through all the stages between a simple elemen- 
tary state to that in which it has become adapted to 
the habitation of man. In this point of view the 
author coneeives the problem he proposes is not with- 
out value, as demonstrating an important fact in the 
history of the earth, presuming its solidification to 
have begun at the surface—namely, the permanence 
of the inclination of its axis of rotation, from the 
epoch of the first formation of an exterior crust. This 
permanence has frequently been insisted on, and is 
highly important as connected with the speculations 
of the author on the causes of that change of tem- 
perature which has probably taken place in the higher 
latitudes ; all previous proofs of this fact having rested 
on the assumption of the earth’s entire solidity, an 


assumption which, whatever may be the actual state 





of our planet, can never be admitted as applicable to 
it at all past epochs of time, at which it may have 
been the habitation of animate beings. The author 
concludes by expressing a hope that he may be 
enabled to prosecute the inquiry still further, and to 
bring before the Royal Society, at a future time, the 
matured results of his speculations. 

2. On the Male Organs of some of the Cartilagin- 
ous Fishes,’ by John Davy, M.D. 

In this paper, which is wholly occupied with ana- 
tomical details, the author refers to his paper on the 
torpedo, which was published in the Philosophical 
Transactions for 1834; and also to Miiller’s work, 
‘De Glandularum Secernentium Structura Penitiori,’ 
whose descriptions and views are not in accordance 
with those given in that paper. In the present me- 
moir he adduces evidence of the accuracy of his 
former statements, and offers some conjectures re- 
specting the functions of several organs found in car- 
tilaginous fishes, but does not pretend to attach 
undue importance to his speculations. Car", 

March 14.—J. W. Lubbock, Esq. V.P. and Treits. 
in the chair. 7 

The Rev. Charles Turnor, M.A. and William 
Sharpey, M.D. were proposed as candidates. G. 
W. Featherstonhaugh, Esq. was re-elected; and 
Clement Tudway Swanston, Esq. was elected a 
Fellow. 

The following papers were read :— 

1, ‘An Experimental Inquiry into the Formation 
of Alkaline and Earthy Bodies, with reference to their 
presence in Plants, the influence of Carbonic Acid 
in their generation, and the equilibrium of this gas 
in the atmosphere ;’ by Robert Rigg, Esq. Com- 
municated by the Rev. J. B. Reade. 

The object of the author in the present memoir 
is to show, that the solid materials which compose 
the residual matter in the analysis of vegetable sub- 
stances, and which consist of alkaline and earthy 
bodies, are actually formed during the process of 
fermentation ; whether that process be excited arti- 
ficially by the addition of a small quantity of veast 
to fermentable mixtures, or take place naturally in 
the course of vegetation, or of spontaneous decom- 
position. His experiments also tend to show, that 
this formation of alkaline and earthy bodies is always 
preceded by the absorption of carbonic acid, whether 
that acid be naturally formed, or artificially supplied. 
He finds, also, that different kinds of garden mould, 
some being calcareous, others siliceous, and others 
aluminous, exposed in retorts to atmospheres con- 
sisting of a mixture of carbonic acid gas and common 
air, absorbed large quantities of the former, combining 
with it in such a manner as not to afford any traces 
of this carbonic acid being disengaged by the action 
of other acids. He considers the result of this com- 
bination to be the formation of an alkaline body, and 
also of a colouring matter. This combination takes 
place to a greater extent during the night than during 
the day: and in general, the absorption of carbonic 
acid by the soil is greatest in proportion as it is more 
abundantly produced by the processes of vegetation ; 
and conversely, that it is least at the time when 
plants decompose this gas, appropriating its basis to 
the purposes of their own system. Hence, he con- 
ceives, that there is established in nature, a remark- 
able compensating provision, which regulates the 
quantity of carbonic acid in the atmosphere, and 
renders its proportion constant. 

2. * Note on the Art of Photography, or the appli- 
cation of the Chemical Rays of Light to the purposes 
of Pictorial Representation,’ by Sir John F. W. Her- 
schel, Bart. 

The author states, that his attention was first 
called to the subject of M. Daguerre’s concealed 
photographic processes, by a note from Capt. Beau- 
fort, dated the 22nd of January last, at which time 
he was ignorant that it had been considered by Mr. 
Talbot, or by any one in this country. As an enigma 
to be solved, a variety of processes at once presented 
themselves, of which the most promising are the fol- 
lowing :—First, the so-called de-oxidizing power of 
the chemical rays in their action on recently-preci- 
pitated chloride of silver: secondly, the instant and 
copious precipitation of a mixture of a solution of 
muriate of platina and lime-water, by solar light, 
forming an insoluble compound, which might after- 
wards be blackened by a variety of agents: thirdly, 
the reduction of gold in contact with de-oxidizing 


agents: and fourthly, the decomposition of an argen- 


tine compound, soluble in water exposed to light, in 
an atmosphere of peroxide of chlorine, either pure or 
diluted. Confining his attention, in the present no- 
tice, to the employment of chloride of silver, the 
author inquires into the methods by which the black- 
ened traces can be preserved, which may be effected, 
he observes, by the application of any liquid capable 
of dissolving and washing off the unchanged chloride, 
but of leaving the reduced, or oxide of silver, untouch- 
ed. These conditions are best fulfilled by the liquid 
hyposulphites. Pure water will fix the photograph, 
‘by washing out the nitrate of silver, but the tint of the 
pietuga resulting is brick-red; but the black colour 
may be testored, by washing it over with a weak 
solution d&yposulphite of ammonia. The author 
found that paper impregnated with the chloride of 
silver was only slightly susceptible to the influence 
of light; but an accidental observation led him to 
the discovery of other salts of silver, in which the 
acid, being more volatile, adheres to the base by a 
weak affinity, and which impart much greater sensi- 
bility to the paper on which they are applied—such 
as the carbonate, the nitrate, and the acetate. The 
Rate requires to be perfectly neutral, for the 
least excess of acid lowers, in a remarkable degree, 
its susceptibility. In the application of photographic 
processes to the copying of engravings or drawings, 
many precautions, and minute attention to a number 
of apparently trivial, but really important circum- 
stances, are required to insure success. In the 
first transfers, both light and shadow, as well as right 
and left, are the reverse of the original ; and to 
operate a second transfer, or by a double inversion 
to reproduce the original effect, is a matter of infi- 
nitely greater difficulty, and in which the author 
has only recently ascertained the cause of former 
failures, and the remedy to be applied. It was 
during the prosecution of these experiments that the 
author was led to notice some remarkable facts re- 
lating to the action of the chemical rays. He ascer- 
tained the contrary to the prevailing opinion: the 
chemical action of light is by no means proportional 
to the quantity of violet rays transmitted, or even to 
the general tendency of the tint to the violet end of 
the spectrum; and his experiments lead to the con- 
clusion, that, in the same manner as media have been 
ascertained to have relations sui generis to the 
calorific rays, not regulated by their relations to the 
rays of illumination and of colour, they have also 
specific relations to the chemical spectrum, different 
from those they bear to the other kinds of spectra. 
For the successful prosecution of this curious inves- 
tigation, the first step must consist in the minute 
examination of the chemical actions of all the parts of 
a pure spectrum, not formed by material prisms, and 
he points out, for that purpose, one formed in Frauen- 
hofer’s method, by the interference of the rays of 
light themselves in passing through gratings, and 
fixed by the heliostat. He notices a curious pheno- 
menon respecting the action of light on nitrated 
paper; namely, its great increase of intensity under 
a certain kind of glass strongly pressed in contact with 
it—an effect which cannot be explained either by 
the reflection of light, or the presence of moisture, 
but which may possibly be dependent on the evolu- 
tion of heat. Twenty-three specimens of photographs 
made by Sir John Herschel accompany this paper ; 
one a sketch of his telescope at Slough, fixed from 
its image in a lens, and the rest copies of engravings 
and drawings, some reverse, or first transfers, and 
others second transfers, or re-reversed pictures. 





SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

It is impossible to give any such Report of the 
proceedings of this Society as would be satisfac- 
tory to ourselves or to the public. Last session 
one of the Fellows, a little ashamed of the figure 
the Society cut in the published reports, resolved, 
as he said, to do it justice in the Atheneum; but 
when, at the conclusion of a twelvemonth, he 
looked carefully over the results of his labours he was 
obliged to confess, that his zeal had been profitless. 
Here is asummary of the no-progress since our last. 
—NMr. Rosser has exhibited a brass stag, which he 
conceives to have been part of a candlestick, and two 
jugs, &c., from Etruria—Mr. Doubleday a figure in 
terracotta, found in digging a sewer in Fenchurch Street 





—Mr, Agnew a plan of, and copies of inscriptions 
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found on a catacomb in Alexandria—Mr. Nichols a 
sacerdotal cope, of the time of King John, Kc. A 
paper respecting Sir Edward Carew, has been in part 
read [whenever there is a paper of the slightest 
interest, the reader may confidently assume that it 
is only in part read and never concluded ]—another 
‘On the position of the English and French armies 
at Cressy,’ in part read—on a Convent, established 
in Paris during the Protectorate of Cromwell, in 
part read—and Mr. Croker communicated some par- 
ticulars respecting an old ballad,‘ On the Entrench- 
ment of Ross,’ now published together with a trans- 
lation of the ballad itself in his ‘ Popular Songs.’ 

Seriously, we submit to those in authority, that if 
the Antiquarian Society is to retain its position in 
public opinion, they must, in these stirring times, 
do something to deserve it; and enable those who 
are willing to report their proceedings, to make that 
something manifest—and not, when they profess to 
read a paper of interest, 


Like the story of the bear and fiddle, 
Begin, but break off in the middle. 





GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

March 11.—G,. B. Greenough, F.R.S. Vice-Pres, 
in the chair. 

The Hon. and Rev. S. Best, Mr. Attwood, M.P., 
Mr. Vivian, M.P.,and seven members were elected. 

Extracts from the following paper were read :— 

‘ Notice of a Journey in Palestine and the adja- 
Cent Regions in 1838 ; undertaken for the illustra- 

tion of Biblical Geography, by the Rev. E. Robin- 
son, D.D., Professor of Theology in New York, 
and the Rev. E. Smith, American Missionary at 
Beirit.’ Drawn up by the former. 

We left Cairo, says Dr. Robinson, on the 12th of 
March 1838, for Jerusalem, by way of Mount Sinai 
and *Akabah. At Suez our attention was naturally 
directed to the circumstances connected with the 
passage of the Israelites through the Red Sea, which, 
most probably, must have taken place at or near 
Suéz, perhaps a little below. To Sinai itself we came 
with some incredulity, wishing to investigate the 
point, whether there was any probable ground beyond 
monkish tradition, for fixing upon the present sup- 
posed site. We were surprised and gratified to find 
here, in the inmost recesses of those dark and lofty 
granite mountains, a fine plain spread out before the 
foot of Horeb,so called, at present,—a plain capable 
of containing two or three millions of people—from 
the south end of which the mountain rises perpen- 
dicularly, and overlooks the whole. The summit, 
now éalled Sinai, is about two miles farther south on 
the same ridge, but is not visible from below. With 
that summit Moses probably had nothing to do. 
From ’Akabah we ascended the western mountain 
to the height of 1,500 feet, and took the ancient 
Roman road in a nearly north direction, across the 
great western desert to Hebron and Jerusalem—a 

journey of eight days—through the “ great and ter- 
rible wilderness.” Of the general character of the 
whole region we traversed, we may judge from the 
fact that from the banks of the Nile, until we ar- 
rived at the borders of Palestine, we saw not a drop 
of running water nor a single blade of grass, except 
a few small tufts in two instances. This, however, 
was a season of dearth, scarcely any rain having fallen 
for two years. On this route we found and visited 
the ruins of the ancient Roman cities Eboda and 
Elusa, and also those of Beersheba, twenty-eight 
miles west-south-west of Hebron, still called Bir 
Seba. Here are two wells of excellent water, over 
forty feet deep, and close by are the ruins of a large 
straggling village, corresponding to the description of 
Eusebius and Jerome. In Jerusalem itself, where 
we arrived April 14, we were surprised to find how 
much of antiquity remains which no traveller has 
* mentioned, or apparently ever seen. The lower por- 
tions of the walls of the great area around the mosque 
of Omar, are unquestionably ancient, and must be 
referred at least to the time of Herod, if not to the 
days of Nehemiah or Solomon. The size, position, 
and character of the stones show this of themselves ; 
but it is further demonstrated by the fact, that near 
the south-west corner there still remains in the wall 
the foot of an immense arch, which evidently once 
belonged to the bridge that anciently led from the 
Temple to the Xystus on Mount Zion. The ancient 
tower, also, in the castle near the Yafla gate, corre- 


sponds entirely to Josephus’s description of the tower 
of Hippicus, which Titus left standing as a memento, 
We were likewise able to trace to a considerable 
distance the ancient wall north-west and north of the 
present city. The pool of Siloam, at the mouth of 
the Tyropezum, where it opens into the valley of 
Jehosophat, is doubtless the Siloam of Josephus and 
the New Testament; and the well of Nehemiah, 
farther down, is the En Rogel of Scripture, where the 
border of Judah and Benjamin passed up the Valley 
of Hinnore.e We found, further, that there is a 
fountain of living water deep beneath the mosque of 
*Omar, which is doubtless ancient ; the water has just 
the taste ofthat of Siloam, in the valley below, and a 
connexion between them may be conjectured. We 
remained nearly four weeks at Jerusalem, and then 
made several excursions from that city to different 
parts of the country. Asa matter of principle, we 
directed our researches chiefly to those parts of the 
country which had not been explored by former tra- 
vellers, and sought to obtain information,as far as pos- 
sible, not from thelegends of monks and other foreign- 
ers, but chiefly from the native Arabs ofthe land. For 
this latter object the accurate and familiar knowledge 
which my companion had of the Arabic language 
was of inestimable value. Our first excursion oc- 
cupied two days, and was directed to the north-east 
and north of Jerusalem, through the region alluded 
to in Isaiah, x. 28. e¢ seg. Here are still found the 
villages of Anathoth, Gibeah, Ramah, and Michmash, 
all bearing Arabic names corresponding to those of the 
Hebrew. We saw also the probable site of Ai, and 
the rock Rimmon, a sharp conical hill, now called 
Rummon. The ruins of Bethel, now Beit-in, lie 
forty minutes north-east of Bireh, and are of consi- 
derable extent. We returned to Jerusalem by way 
of Jib (Gibeon) and the lofty site of Nebi Samwil. 
This is commonly assumed to be the city of the 
Prophet Samuel, where he was born and buried, but 
there are insuperable objections to this hypothesis, 
and we were led to consider it as the probable site of 
ancient Mizpeh. The second excursion, of eight days, 
led us to the south-east of Jerusalem, the western 
shore of the Dead Sea, and the Jordan. We as- 
cended the Frank mountain—visited the ruins of 
Tekoa, Ziph, Carmel, and Maon—and thence di- 
rected our course to "Ain Jiddi (Engeddi), on the 
shore of the Dead Sea. Here we came out upon the 
cliffs which overhang the deep chasm of the sea, 
1,500 feet above its waters. An exceedingly steep 
and difficult pass leads down to the shore, below the 
fine gushing fountain which gives name to the place. 
The spot was full of trees and plants belonging to a 
more southern clime, and the air was vocal with the 
carols of feathered songsters. We bathed in the 
heavy waters of the sea, and spent the night in this 
romantic spot. The full moon rose in splendour 
over the eastern mountains, and poured down a flood 
of silvery light upon the bosom of the deep dark 
gulf. The next morning we were compelled to re- 
ascend the pass, in order to pursue our journey north- 
wards—the projecting cliffs cutting off all passage 
along the water below. We continued our course 
parallel with the shore, and descended again into the 
plains of Jericho, or the valley of the Jordan. From 
Jericho we passed to the Fountain of Elisha, and 
then ascended along the ancient road from Jericho 
and Gilgal to Bethel—a way so often travelled by 
the Jewish kings and prophets, and particularly by 
Elijah and Elisha. From Bethel we returned to 
Jerusalem. The plague had broken out in the Holy 
City soon after our first arrival, and we now found it 
slowly but constantly increasing, and thecity wassoon 
to be shut up, in order to prevent the pestilence from 
spreading intothe country. We remained therefore but 
a day in Jerusalem, and then set off on our third ex- 
cursion to Gaza, Hebron, and Wadi Misa. We took 
the direct ancient route to Gaza, across the mountains, 
and succeeded on the way in discovering the site of 
the long-lost Eleutheropolis. This we were enabled 
to do in consequence of finding a number of places, 
in respect to which Eusebius and Jerome have spe- 
cified their distances from that city. Following out 
these distances, from different quarters, they all cen- 
tered in a spot now called Beit Jibrin, the ancient 
Betogabris, where are the remains of a very strong 
Roman fortress, and traces of an extensive city. 
These circumstances establish the identity of Eleu- 





theropolis and Betogabris; the latter being the an- 





cient name, and the former a later one; as was the 
case with so many other cities of that region. From 
Gaza we went up to Hebron, and there taking camels, 
proceeded to Wadi Misa, by way of the south end 
of the Dead Sea, and along the great W4d{E1 ’Arabah, 
We found this region to correspond entirely with the 
account of Irby and Mangles, and of Legh. The 
long mountain ridge of rock salt, the back water, and 
the range of cliffs running across the great Wadi 
eight or ten miles south of the sea, were all easy to 
be recognized. These cliffs, however, consist of marl, 
and are merely an offset between the low valley near 
the sea, and the higher level of the valley farther 
south. The name Ghor is applied to the lower or 
northern part, while all farther south takes the 
name El*Arabah. The great water-course, or bed of 
El *Arabah, is called Wadi Jib,_a Wadi within a 
Wadi. It drains off all the waters of El *Arabah and 
the adjacent deserts on the east and west, and carries 
them northward into the Dead Sea. Where it comes 
down through the above-mentioned cliffs, it is half a 
mile broad, with precipitous banks 150 feet high, and 
exhibits the marks of an immense volume of water, 
It begins far to the south of Mount Hor, between 
Wadi Gharandel and *Akabah. We approached 
Wadi Misa, or Petra, by its magnificent eastem 
entrance, and, after a survey of its monuments, were 
preparing to depart, when the old Sheikh, Abé 
Zeitin, the former foe of Mr. Bankes and his party, 
came down upon us with thirty armed men, demand- 
ing a tribute of 1,000 piastres for visiting his territory, 
We declined payment of course ; and contrived, with 
some address, to extricate ourselves from his clutches 
without harm or hindrance. We now returned to 
Hebron by a different route, stopping for a time at 
the fountain El Weibeh, on the west side of El "Are 
bah, at the foot of the mountains. Here, or in this 
vicinity, we are disposed to place the site of ancient 
Kadesh ; at least, the nature of the adjacent country 
decides the point, that this city must have been 
situated in the great valley. From Hebron we pro- 
ceeded west to Darah, the Adora of Josephus, and 
Adoraim of Scripture, and thence descended the 
mountains, and continued our course northward to 
Bethshemesh, where are still traces of an extensive 
city. From this place, I may almost say, we fol- 
lowed the track of the cart on which the Philistines 
sent back the ark, and came thus on a north-west 
course to Akir, the long-lost Ekron, a large village, 
two hours south of Ramleh. We now returned to 
Jerusalem, over Lydda, Lower and Upper Beth- 
horon, and Gibeon. The pass between the two 
villages of Bethhoron is an ancient road, very steep 
and long, not a hollow way, but leading up the point 
of a ridge between two deep valleys. Near the lower 
village is the valley and village of Yalo, or Ajalon, 
corresponding entirely to the circumstances under 
which Joshua commanded the sun and moon to stand 
still. We did not enter Jerusalem, which was still 
shut up, on account of the plague, but pitched our 


tent in the olive-grove before the Damascus gate. ° 


Our subsequent journey northwards, led us over 
Jifneh, the Gophna of Josephus; Shiloh, which we 
were the first to visit; Nabltis, where we ascended 
Mount Gerizim; Samaria, Nazareth, Mount Tabor, 
where we passed a day and night; Tiberias, Safet, 
Tyre, and Sidon, to Beirat, where we arrived June 
26th. 

Mr. Charles Sumner, of Boston, in acknowledging 
a vote of thanks to his countryman for his interest- 
ing communication, said that Prof. Robinson was 
one of the first theological scholars of the United 
States, that he was well known as the author of an 
excellent Greek Lexicon, and as editor of the Bibli- 
cal Repository ; and that he understood it was the 
Professor’s intention to publish his travels in Pales- 
tine, accompanied by a new map of the Holy Land, 
in the course of the summer. . 

Mr. Gowland exhibited and gave a description of 
a model of an improvement in Chronometers, which 
would enable the traveller to carry these delicate 
instruments with as little risk of injury on a land 
journey, as had hitherto been the case by sea ;—® 
great desideratum for the advancement of geogra- 
phical knowledge. 

Among the donations was a portrait of Weddell, 
the Antarctic navigator, painted by Mr. Frederick 
Peake, of Dover, and presented to the Society by 
Mr. John Brown. In a conversation which this sub- 
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ject gave rise to, it was announced that Her Majesty's 
government had decided upon fitting out an expe- 
dition, in the course of this spring, in order to esta- 
blish magnetic observatories at certain stations in the 
southern hemisphere, and to prosecute geographical 
discovery in the Antarctic seas, 





ASIATIC SOCIETY. 


Mar. 2.—Professor Wilson, in the chair. 

B. Harding, Esq., was elected a Resident Member. 

The Secretary read a paper, by Dr. Lhotzky, rela- 
tive to the discovery of an ancient town in Ascensis, 
one of the Caroline Islands, in 11° N. lat. He ob- 
served, that he had before printed an account of this 
discovery at Sydney ; but hchad reason tosuppose that 
no copy of the pamphlet had reached this country. 
The island had been recently discovered by H.MLS. 
Raven. Some time after the discovery, a gentleman 

roceeded thither, and resided there several months— 
with what object it does not appear. This gentleman 
reports, that at a place on the island called Tamen, 
the ruins of an extensive town are visible, now acces- 
sible only to boats, the water coming up to the steps 
of the houses. The stones are laid artificially, but 
without cement ; and some of them are twenty feet 
in length. They appear, from description, to be of 
the well-known Cyclopean structure. The walls 
have doors and windows, and they are built of a 
stone that appeared to the reporter unlike that of 
the neighbourhood. The habits of the people of the 
island are different from those of the other South 
Sea Islands. The social system there appears to be 
more developed—the women are upon a more equal 
footing with the men—and many of their customs 
are more like those of Europeans than have been 
observed elsewhere in the Pacific. They attribute 
the founding of these ruins to persons departed ; but 
whether of their own or a different race it does not 
appear. Dr, Lhotzky, since his arrival in England, 
has received a letter from Sydney, by which he 
learns, that Ascensis has again been visited by the 
captain of a whaler, who is on his way to this country 
with a number of maps and sketches, and who is said 
to report that the islands about that part of the ocean 
are covered with ruins, 

We may express a hope that more positive 
notices of these discoveries will ere long reach Eng- 
land, until which it is idle to indulge in any theories 
on the subject. A few sketches, taken on the spot, 
will be of more moment in leading to a comparison 
with the structures of other nations, than a thousand 
conjectures; and the paper now read leads us to 
expect that these will soon be brought within our 
reach, 

A paper by Mr. F. C. Browne was next read.— 
Adverting to the recent success in the cultivation of 
tea in Upper Assam, Mr. Browne stated that he had 
seen the tea plant flourishing in the district of 
Wynaad, on the western ghauts of the peninsula of 
India. In February 1834, the late Colonel Crewe, 
who commanded in the Neilgherries, gave two, out 
of six plants which had been sent him from China, 
te Captain F. Minchin, who resided with his family 
for some time at Manantoddy, the chief place in the 
Wynaad district. Here, the two plants, though the 
smallest, and unhealthy, in a week or two began to 
improve ; and during the rains (or in June, July, 
August, and September,) fresh shoots were produced, 
and they became most healthy plants. Next year 
they became fine and bushy, and came out in full 
bloom in June 1835, on the setting in of the rains. 
The tea plant completely failed in the Neilgherries. 
Mr. Browne further states, that Captain Evans took 
acutting from one of the original plants, and that it 
throve equally well at Manantoddy ; and he hence 
infers the suitableness of the soil and climate of the 
Wynaad district for the cultivation of tea, as well as 
a great portion of the tract of country in south- 
western India ceded by Tippoo Sultan, having as 
fertile a soil, about the same elevation, and enjoying 
a similar climate, with the same medium tempe- 
rature, 

A letter was read from Mr. G. Prinsep, announcing 
the arrival, in Calcutta, of the cochineal insect, and 
the true cactus plant, which had been sent out last 
year, in charge of Mr. H. Barchard, to whdm the 
Agricultural Society of India had voted a silver medal. 

Dr. Royle then read a paper respecting Valeria 
Indica, or the varnish and vegetable tallow tree of the 





Malabar and Canara coasts. This tree has been 
figured and described by Rheede, and is found in the 
Wynaad and Bednore districts. Mr. S. Dyer stated, 
in a letter to Dr. Royle, that he knew it grew abun- 
dantly, both in the interior and along the coasts, It 
was called the Piney or Dammar tree, and attains a 
great size, with wood of excellent quality. Its varnish 
is used on the coast in a liquid state, but, when dry, 
is known, in commerce, as Copal and Anime. The 
tallow is obtained by boiling the seeds in water, when 
the fatty matter floats at the surface, and becomes 
solid. An account of this substance was given, by 
Dr. Babington, in the Journal of the Royal Insti- 
tion for 1825, which mentions that it sold, at Man- 
galore, at 24d. per pound. Dr. Royle stated that he 
had long been desirous of having the vegetable oils 
of India examined, as they were both abundant there, 
and in great demand here. Castor oil, and cocoa-nut 
oil, had, for some time, been extensive articles of 
commerce: linseed and rapeseed had lately become 
so; but there were many others equally suitable— 
as was evident by the analyses made by Mr. E. 
Solly—besides some solid fatty substances, like this 
vegetable tallow, which would be desirable, both for 
medicinal use, as well as substitutes for animal tallow. 
This, however, had also been brought from India in 
January 1838, and sold for 44s. 6d. per cwt.—approach- 
ing the price given for good Russia tallow. Dr. Royle 
read a letter from Mr. S. Dyer, of the Madras 
Medical Service, who had long resided at Tellicherry, 
and was well acquainted with the piney varnish tree, 
which, he states, will grow readily, even when the 
branches are put into the ground; and many of the 
trees were planted, on the road side, in Malabar, 
about twenty years ago, a period more than is required 
to bring them to perfection. 

Mr. E. Solly then read a short account of the 
Chemical Properties of the Vegetable Tallow of the 
Piney Tree. He described it as being, in its most 
important characters, something between wax and 
tallow, and well adapted, by its properties, as a sub- 
stitute for animal tallow, both in the manufacture of 
candles, and likewise for many other purposes to 
which that substance is at present exclusively applied. 
One great advantage which the piney tallow pos- 
sessed over common tallow, consisted in the absence 
of any disagreeable smell, either at common tempe- 
rature, or when burning, and, consequently, when 
candles made of it were extinguished, they did not 
emit the highly offensive smell which is always per- 
ceived with candles made of animal tallow. In con- 
firmation of its applicability to candle-making, he 
stated, that Dr. Babington had placed a portion of it 
in the hands of a practical candle-maker, who had 
given a most satisfactory report, he having succeeded 
in making good candles of it, which came freely from 
the mould. Mr. Solly thought, that if it could be 
obtained at such a price as to admit of its being im- 
ported as a substitute for tallow, its important and 
valuable properties would soon secure a market for it, 





GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

March 13.—Rev. Dr. Buckland, President, in the 
chair.—A paper was read,‘On the Geology of the 
North-western part of Asia Minor, from the Penin- 
sula of Cyzicus on the Coast of the Sea of Marmora 
to Koola, with a description of the Katakekaumene,’ 
by W. J. Hamilton, Esq., Sec. G.S. 

The line of route taken by Mr. Hamilton from 
Cyzicus (lat. 40° 22’) ascends the valley of the river 
Macetus to its sources, near Simaul, then crosses the 
Demirgi chain (lat. 39° 5’), and afterwards passes by 
Karskeui and Selendi to Koola, on the eastern con- 
fines of the Katakekaumene; the whole of the dis- 
tance being about 170 miles. The principal physical 
feature of the district is the Demirgi range, which 
extends from Pergammon on the west to the lofty 
mountain of Ak Dagh or Shapkan Dagh on the east, 
but the country is intersected by various ranges of 
hills, sometimes exceeding 1200 feet in height. The 
geological structure of Mr. Hamilton’s line of route 
is simple, being composed of only schistose rocks, with 
saccharine marble, a compact limestone, resembling 
the scaglia of Italy and Greece, tertiary sandstones 
and limestones, granite, peperite, trachyte, basalt, 
and other igneous rocks. Between Kespit and the 
foot of the Demirgi hills, are also remains of an an- 
cient lacustrine deposit, and in the valleys are exten- 





sive alluvial accumulations, The schists consist of 


mica-slate, gneiss, and clay-slate, and they occur 
chiefly near Cyzicus. The strata dip at high angles 
from the granite, to the protrusion of which the in- 
clination is apparently due. The marble was for- 
merly worked to a very great extent, and Cyzicus was 
indebted to it for being ranked among the most splen- 
did cities of antiquity. ‘The compact limestone, re- 
sembling scaglia, was observed only at the foot of the 
hills north of Maniyas. It is associated with beds of 
shale, and is apparently destitute of organic remains. 
The micaceous sandstone is extensively distributed 
south of Maniyas, also towards the eastern extremity 
of the Demirgi mountains at the point crossed by 
Mr. Hamilton, and between it and Koola. The stone 
is fissile, and alternates sometimes with shale; and 
the beds are, occasionally, much dislocated by the 
protrusion of igneous rocks. About half-way between 
the pass over the Demirgi range and Koola, the upper 
beds of the sandstone alternate with the lower layers 
of an overlying deposit of peperite. Mr. Hamilton 
has no doubt that this formation belongs to the one 
which himself and Mr. Strickland examined between 
Ghiediz and Ushah. The white tertiary limestone, 
Mr. Hamilton considers to be a part of the great lacus- 
trine formation, which occupies so large a portion of 
Asia Minor ; but within the range of country described 
in this memoir, it appears to be totally devoid of 
organic remains. It is sometimes soft, resembling 
chalk, but, at its contact with the igneous rocks, it 
becomes hard, and at one line of junction, a layer of 
serpentine was interposed between the two formations. 
Thin beds of white opaque flints, resembling those of 
the lacustrine limestone of Auvergne, were noticed by 
the author a little south of Kefsut. The strata have 
been, in many places, very much dislocated by the 
protrusion of trachyte. The granite was observed only 
near Cyzicus and in the Demirgi chain. It is com- 
posed of quartz, felspar, and mica, but it contains 
large masses of hornblende, and is traversed by veins 
of felspar. The schistose rocks are thrown off by it 
near Cyzicus at high angles, and with a quaquaversal 
inclination. The peperite, or volcanic tuff, appears 
to be of intermediate age between the micaceous 
sandstone and the white limestone, as it rests upon 
the former, and is overlaid by the latter. It is dis- 
tinctly stratified, and varies much in character, being 
sometimes earthy, occasionally conglomeratic, and 
not unfrequently hard or semicrystalline. It is chiefly 
developed south of the Demirgi range. The beds are 
generally horizontal, or slightly inclined, but they are 
disturbed where igneous rocks have been protruded 
through them. Trachyte and basalt rise to the sur- 
face at many places between the Demirgi hills and 
Koola, dislocating the stratified deposits, and produc- 
ing changes both in their structure and hardness. On 
the banks of the Hermus, basalt overlies the white 
limestone. Mr. Hamiltonalsodescribed the hot springs, 
situated about seven miles to the east of Singerli at the 
northern foot of the Demirgichain. Theirtemperature, 
he conceives to be equal to that of boiling water, and 
they are discernible, at a considerable distance, by 
the great volumes of steam which they throw off. 
Extensive accumulations, several feet thick, of a white 
fibrous sediment, occur around the mouth of the 
springs. A strong sulphurous smell accompanies the 
emission of the water; but, at a point where the 
stream had lost enough of its temperature to be 
tasted, no peculiar flavour was perceived. After turn- 
ing several mills, and at the distance of a mile and 
a half from the spring head, the water is collected 
and used by the Turks as a warm bath. Copious 
hot springs are likewise thrown out near the Katake- 
kaumene: the water is tasteless, and the temperature 
123° of Fahrenheit, but no sediment is deposited 
around the mouths. Mr. Hamilton then proceeded to 
describe the Katakekaumene,—a district singularly 
interesting, on account of its extinct volcanoes, and 
its great resemblance to Auvergne. He first visited 
it in company with Mr. Strickland, who laid an ac- 
count of some portions of it before the Geological 
Society, in 1836 (see Athenaum, No. 471). The 
district extends from Koola, westward, about nineteen 
miles, and for about eight miles from north to south. 
The formations included within this area, are the 
schistose rocks, and crystalline limestone, which occur 
near Cyzicus, the white lacustrine limestone, basalt, 
and lavas of two perfectly distinct ages. The lead- 
ing physical features of the district are ridges of 
schistose rocks, with intervening alluvial plains, On 
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the former are seated all the ancient volcanic cones, 
or craters, and in the latter the modern. This im- 
portant distinction, Mr. Hamilton is of opinion, may 
be explained, on the supposition that the elevation 
of the schistose ridges produced fissures, through 
which, as lines of least resistance, the first eruptions 
of lava found vent. That these openings becoming, 
afterwards, plugged up, by the cooling of injected 
molten matter, the schistose ridges were rendered 
80 compact, that, when the volcanic forces again be- 
came active, the line of least resistance was trans- 
ferred to the valleys. Of the relative periods when 
the eruptions took place, no opinion can be formed : 
the more modern must have been long anterior to 
tradition, though the streams of lava present all the 
ruggedness of the most recent coulées of Etna and 
Vesuvius ; and the craters preserve, to a great extent, 
their form and internal cavities. The more ancient 
lava-currents are covered by sedimentary matter, and 
are, therefore, considered, by Mr. Hamilton, to have 
been, at one period, covered with water: the cones 
have also lost, in part, their form, the craters being 
nearly obliterated. The paper concluded with a com- 
parison between this part of Asia Minor and Au- 
vergne, as described by Mr. Scrope. 1. The great 
ancient volcanic group of Mont Dore, the Cantal and 
Mont Mezen, Mr. Hamilton conceives, is represented 
by Ak Dagh, Morad Dagh, the trachytic hills east of 
Takmak, Hassan Dagh, and Mont Argus. 2. That 
the more modern volcanic period of central France 
may be compared with the Katakekaumene, both 
as respects the composition of the lavas, their arrange- 
ment at different levels, and the cones being scattered, 
not collected in great mountain masses. 3. With 
respect to the disposition of comparatively recent 
volcanoes being coincident with the strike of the 
granitic axes, from the interior of which they have 
burst forth, Mr. Hamilton stated, that the Katake- 
kaumene affords additional illustration. 4. In central 
France, as well as the district described in this paper, 
there are deposits of lacustrine limestone, which have 
been separated, by the action of bodies of water, into 
table lands surmounted by beds of basalt and lava; 
and, in both countries, currents of lava, of more 
modern date, have flowed into the intervening valleys. 
In two points, however, there are differences between 
the volcanic phenomena of Asia Minor and central 
France. In the latter, streams of igneous products 
may be traced from the most ancient system of cones, 
or that of Mont Dore; but, in the former, none have 
yet been discovered which issued from Ak Dagh, 
or the other contemporaneous volcanic mountains. 
In France, also, trachitic eruptions took place during 
the deposition of the lacustrine limestone ; but, in the 
Katakekaumene, they appear to have preceded the 
deposition of the white limestone, or are associated 
with only its lowest beds. 





INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS, 


Feb. 26.—The President in the chair. 

The following gentlemen were elected :—G. Grove, 
J.B. Redman, as Graduates; S. M. Peto, J. Grissell, 
and Rey. S. King, as Associates. 

‘On the Economy produced by working steam in 
large steam engines expansively,’ by John Watt. 

The author details the result of some experiments 
on a high pressure engine used for blowing furnaces, 
The steam cylinder was 38 inches in diameter, the 
blowing cylinder 122 inches, length of stroke 9 feet, 
pressure on the piston 41tb. and in the boiler 45tb. 
her square inch. The number of strokes about 12 
per minute, and pillar of blast 24th. A large fly- 
wheel was attached. On fitting the engine with ex- 
pansive apparatus and cutting off at half stroke, the 
performance was greater than at any previous time, 
with a saving of 25 per cent. of fuel. The author 
refers this to the fact, that all the moving parts, with 
the exception of the fly-wheel, are brought to a state 
of rest at the conclusion of each stroke; and that if 
the steam be allowed to enter throughout the whole 
stroke, the piston will have to draw from the fly-wheel 
momentum sufficient to overcome its own momentum 
and to alter the direction of its reciprocating 
parts; but the steam being cut off, so that the 
momentum be destroyed by the time the piston 
terminates its stroke, the return stroke will be com- 
menced without checking the unnecessary impetus 
which exists when the steam is admitted to the end 
of the stroke, Thus it is observed that engines work- 





ing expansively pass the centres more easily than 
when working full pressure throughout the stroke. 
The momentum which has to be destroyed, is created 
at the expenditure of more than half a cylinder full 
of steam; and the checking of this motion is also ac- 
companied by a still further waste of steam. In this 
paper the author attributes part of the good results 
of the Cornish engines to the momentum of the 
column of water, but it was stated that the quantity 
of water is small, and the mass of pump-rods immense, 
in the Cornish engines ; this mass of matter is put in 
motion by a violent jerk; the proportion of weight 
of the pump-rods to that of the water being about 
150 to 37 tons: that one cause of the economy of 
working expansively was, the boiler room not being 
sufficient when the engine works at full, there being 
an immense superiority in the working of an engine 
which has abundance of boiler power, and in the 
working of one where it is deficient. 

March 5.—The President in the chair. 

The following gentlemen were elected :—Thomas 
Chalmers, Andrew Burn, as Graduates; John Wil- 
liam Lubbock as an Honorary Member. 

* On the Comparison between the power of Loco- 
motive Engines, and the effect produced by that 
power at different velocities,’ from Prof. Barlow. 

In this paper, the writer did not attempt to explain 
an exact method for computing the power of loco- 
motive engines, but only one tolerably approximate, 
because he considers that the absolute power of en- 
gines is not so much required as the comparative 
power under different conditions. The method he 
pursued is this: “If we know experimentally the 
number of cubic feet of water evaporated in any 
given time by an engine, the space passed over in 
that time, the length of stroke, and the capacity of 
cylinder, we hence know how many cubic feet of 
steam have been employed, and consequently the 
mean number of cubic feet of steam produced from 
one cubic foot of water; hence again, by experi- 
ments that have been made by different writers upon 
the power of steam, we know the pressure per inch 
on the piston; and then, making due allowance for 
the resistance of the atmosphere on the piston, the 
friction of engine-gear, &c., we have left the force 
that ought to be effective, and this being reduced to 
the circumference of the wheel, should be equal to 
the resistance opposed by the load, which on a level 
plane consists of axle friction, road resistance, and 
the resistance of the atmosphere to the engine and 
carriages. But this is assuming that the engine has 
a perfect action without any waste, which certainly 
is seldom the case, though very much to be desired.” 
The author then goes on to select some experiments 
from those made on the North Star and Harvey 
Coombe engines, as reported by- Mr. Woods to the 
Directors of the Great Western Railway. He also 
gives such columns from Mr. Woods’ tables as are 
requisite, together with additional columns resulting 
from the computations above indicated. And from 
the first of these experiments it is proved, that the 
steam power expended per ton of the gross load, 
amounts to 321b., whereas on a level line like the 
present, it is generally assumed that the retardation 
of such a load does not amount to more than 9b. 
per ton, so that there appears to have been a power 
expended more than three times greater than the 
mechanical resistance to which it was opposed, ac- 
cording to views hitherto taken on the subject. The 
author then proceeded to speak of the resistance of 
railway trains at different speeds, and concluded his 
paper with a few observations on the effect of gra- 
dients. 

* Description ofa machine called a Floating Clough,’ 
from G,. Ellis. 

This machine was used for scouring a channel 
which leads from the Winstead Drainage, and Haven 
of Pattrington, into the river Humber. It was con- 
structed in the following manner. The frame is made 
of timber six inches by four, twelve feet long, nine 
wide, and six deep. This frame is covered with plank- 
ing two inches thick, and through the middle of it a 
culvert is formed with planks two feet six inches in 
width, with a small lifting door at one end. Con- 
nected with the bottom, and projecting in front, are 
two long beams called feelers, which keep the ma- 
chine in its course; at the bottom in the front, are 
frames of wood shod with rough iron, like the teeth 
of a saw, and these are connected with racks which 





can be raised by a lever. At each side of the ma 
chine there is a wing which is made to fit the slo 
of the banks, to dress the mud from the sides, and to 
keep the water up behind the machine. At high 
tide the machine is moored in the middle of the 
channel, the wings are extended, and kept so by 
ropes, and when the tide is at half ebb the plugs are 
taken out, and the water rises about two feet in the 
machine, which causes it to sink ; the plugs are then 
replaced, and thus it remains till full ebb, when the 
iron-shod frames are let down in front, and the tide 
forces the whole machine, which is like a great dam, 
gently down the stream, scraping with it all the mud 
down to the river, where it is emptied, and floated 
back with the return tide ; the whole distance, about 
three miles, is performed in two hours.} 

March 12.—The President in the chair. 

The following gentlemen were elected: Philip 
Benjamin Scott as a Graduate ; Thomas Cubitt, Sa. 
muel Enys, Robert Mallett, as Associates. 

A paper was read from Mr. Josiah Richards, de- 
scribing the Drawing of a Puddling Forge and Mills 
erected by him for the Rhymney Iron Company. 

The author detailed everything necessary for the 
converting refined metal into malleable finished iron, 
and described the various processes gone through for 
the making of railway bars. 





STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 

March 15.—The Anniversary Meeting took place 
this day, Earl Fitzwilliam in the chair. 

The Report of the Council was first read: it ex. 
pressed the gratification of the Council at the general 
feeling now manifest in favour of statistical studies, 
as shown in the widely extended and increased corre- 
spondence of the Society at home and abroad, and the 
large accession of members. It then adverted to the 
principal inquiries which had occupied the attention 
of the Council and the Committees during the past 
year: to the investigations which have been carried 
on, of the number, nature, and condition of the schools 
in several extensive districts of the metropolis: to 
the reports already published on the subject, and to 
others in progress. The Committee on Vital Statis 
tics are still engaged in collecting data from which 
may be deduced the laws that govern the rate of 
human mortality. With regard to a collection of 
the experience of the numerous Insurance Societies, 
it was stated that the circulation of the Committee's 
Forms among the several offices had had the effect 
of inducing a Committee of Actuaries to renew the 
prosecution of a previously contemplated plan for 
collecting the desired information. Such a com- 
mittee obviously possesses peculiar facilities for the 
task, and as the Council had received the strongest 
assurance that the Actuaries had the same object in 
view as the Society, to which they promised to com- 
municate the result of their labours, the proposed 
inquiry had been abandoned. But the Council had 
received some valuable returns from various medical 
establishments in reference to this subject, and the 
forms of registry suggested by the Council had been 
adopted in important public institutions, a circum. 
stance tending to produce a systematic completeness, 
and uniformity in future results. There has also 
been drawn up, under the direction of the Council, 
some suggestions for the attainment of greater per- 
fection in the mode of effecting the next census of 
population of the kingdom in 1841. The Medical 
Committee have also prepared a tabular form for 
the record of coroners’ inquests, which has been trans- 
mitted to the Secretary of State, with such a repre- 
sentation as there is reason to hope will lead to its 
adoption in the bill for regulating the office of coroner, 
which is about to be brought before Parliament. 
Since the last annual meeting some additional returns 
have been received to the printed questions relating 
to strikes among the working classes. A committee 
has also been appointed to inquire into the condition 
of the working classes in the parishes of Westminster. 
Reference was then made to the Statistical Journal, 
and the Report concluded by earnestly calling on the 
members of the Society zealously to co-operate in 
promoting the useful objects for which they are asso- 
ciated. 

It appeared from the Auditors’ Report, that during 





+ A similar machine was described in the second volume 
of the Transactions of the Civil Engineers, p. 11, but ap- 
plicable to a navigable river. 
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MISCELLANEA 

Aurora Borealis.—The following is an abstract of 
a paper read by the Rev. H. Lloyd, at the Irish 
Academy, relating to a remarkable aurora which 
appeared at Dublin, on the 19th of January. The 
approach of this beautiful phenomenon was indi- 
cated in Dublin, at an early hour, by the disturbance 
of the magnets in the observatory. At five o'clock, 
both magnetometers testified the setting in of what 
Huniboldt calls a “magnetical hurricane :” the dis- 
turbance in declination amounting in the course of a 
quarter of an hour, to 20.7 minutes, while the cor- 
responding change in the intensity of the horizontal 
component of the magnetic force, was .0092, or nearly 
the one-hundredth part of the whole. Shortly before 
ten o’clock, a broad and brilliant arch was formed, 
the lower limb of which was beautifully defined. 
The remarkable feature in this phenomenon was the 
intense blackness of the sky beneath the arch, as con- 
trasted with that exterior to it. The darkness of 
this space was such, as to resemble a dense cloud, 
fringed by the auroral light ; and the doubt was sug- 
gested, whether the dark cloud noticed by many ob- 
servers in connexion with aurora, may not have been 
an appearance of the same kind, though less regular 
in its outline. In the aurora of the 19th, the black- 
ness of the space enclosed by the arch was certainly 
not due to the presence of a cloud, for the stars were 
distinctly visible in it. Mr. Lloyd stated, that he 
was so much interested in this part of the phenome- 
non, as to lose the opportunity of obtaining a mea- 
sure of the altitude of the arch. Soon after ten 
o'clock, the arch began to break up into streamers 
From this time, until half past eleven o’clock, Mr. 
Lloyd took no notes of the appearances, having been 
engaged in watching the motions of the magnetome- 
ters in the observatory. At ha!f past eleven o'clock, 
the streamers were very splendid, and covered the 
whole sky, appearing to spring, however, chiefly from 
the N.E. They were remarkable for the intensity 
of their light ; the irregularity of their forms (seldom 
affecting the usual rectilinear form), and their inces- 
sant dancing motion. At first, the flashes of light 
appeared in broad irregular masses, at considerable 
intervals over the sky, like scattered clouds illumi- 
nated by the moon, except that their appearance 
was momentary: or (as they have been described) 
like the jets of illuminated vapour, shot from the 
boiler of a locomotive engine. About twelve o’clock, 
they spread themselves over the face of the sky, and 
exhibited a nearer approach to their usual form, At 
this period, a distinct point of convergence, a little 
to the S.E. of the zenith, was occasionally exhibited ; 
and a marked contortion of the auroral clouds, at 
this point, showed the tendency to the formation of 
the corona. There was likewise a stationary luminous 
cloud, to the S.E., which appeared to be connected 
with the phenomenon. After twelve o'clock, the 
brilliancy of the phenomenon in the upper part of 
the sky gradually lessened ; but a very intense auro- 
ral light, with streamers, still remained in the N.W. 
The atmosphere was remarkably clear, and the stars 
very bright; the cloud-like patches of the aurora 
not seeming to present any obstacle to thg trans- 
mitted light. There was a cold cutting wind, which 
came in gusts; and it seemed as if these gusts were 
simultaneous with the flashes of the aurora. Mr. 
Lloyd then presented a table, exhibiting the results 
of observation with the two magnetometers, one of 
which measures the changes of declination, and the 
other those of the horizontal part of the earth’s 
The observations commenced at 


magnetic force. 
104 25™, and were continued, at intervals of three 


minutes, for one hour. The table contained the 
direct results of observation with the two instruments ; 
the differences of these results and the means of the 
day (or the disturbances in declination and horizon- 
tal force), estimated in parts of the scale; and the 
same differences reduced to their proper measures. 
The extreme disturbance in declination, amounted 
to 17’.9 ; and that of the horizontal force to .0127. 
The changes of the horizontal component of the 
force arising partly from changes of the fotal force 
and partly from changes of inclination, and the part 
due to the latter being, in high magnetic latitudes, 
much the greater, it is manifest that the changes of 
inclination may be deduced, approximately, from 
those of the horizontal force, on the assumption that 
the actual force remains unvaried, The changes of 


inclination, thus deduced, were given in another 
column of the table. The numerical values of the 
changes of declination and inclination thus obtained, 
were laid down in charts, so as to represent graphi- | , 
cally the progress of the disturbance of each of the 
elements of the magnetic direction. In a third chart 
the combined effect of the two disturbances was re- 
presented, so as to exhibit the successive positions of 
the pole of the needle, supposed free to move in 
every direction. From this it appeared, that in the 
present instance, the effect of the auroral disturbance 
upon the resultant direction of the earth's magnetic 
force, has been to impress upon the pole of the 
needle a kind of epicycloidal movement. 

Cottage Premiums.—The Highland and Agricul- 
tural Society lately decided to award premiums to 
the amount of £4 for the best kept cottages and 
cottage gardens in each of four parishes of a county, 
and to continue to award the prizes in the same county 
for four successive years. We learn from The Quar- 
terly Journal of Agriculture that the result of the 
first year’s trial has been most successful. The 
Minister of one of the parishes declares that such 
has been the improvement, that “no one can pass 
through the parish without being struck with the 
totally different aspect now presented by our gardens 
and cottages ; and having occasion in the way of my 
duty to be frequently within the houses of the poor, 
I can safely say, that the external aspect is nothing 
more than a faithful index of the neatness and com- 
fort and taste to be found within.” The fund from 
which these premiums are paid is not all advanced 
by the society, but a guarantie is required from each 
parish to the extent of half, as a proof of the interest 
which the gentlemen connected with it take in the 
matter; and they are further expected to use their 
personal influence with the peasantry to induce them 
to come forward as competitors, There is not the 
least difficulty in prevailing upon them to go on in a 
course of improvement once begun: but the first 
step will scarcely ever be taken unless at the urgent 
desire of some one whose good opinion they wish to 
possess. 

Carnations. The winter of 1837-8 will be 
long remembered for its injurious consequences, 
and gardeners will particularly dwell upon the de- 
struction which took place among the carnations. 
Only one of these collections in France escaped, and 
it may be worth while to record the means which 
tended to its preservation. The carnations are all 
planted in deep and narrow pots, and the earth in 
which they grow is stiffer than it generally is; in 
November they are placed on a stage, against a wall 
with a northern aspect, out of reach of the sun, where 
they remain till the end of March, or till vegetation 
begins to recover its powers. During this period they 
are very slightly watered three times only, however 
dry the earth may be, for fear the frost may surprise 
them while in a humid state. They are sheltered 
from rain, snow and hoar frosts, by mats placed over 
them in the form of asloping roof, supported by rods 
three or four feet above the plants, so as not to pre- 
vent the circulation of air. In the above winter the 
earth in the pots was as dry and hard as a stone,and 
not a single carnation suffered, and they have been 
since covered with beautiful flowers. 


Wood.—The experiments of M. Payen have led him 
to the conclusion, that the ligneous body so universally 
existing in phanerogamous vegetables, is not an im- 
mediate principle of vegetation, but that it is com- 
posed of two parts, chemically distinct. Having 
obtained the cellular tissue in its earliest state, from 
various ovula, and the radicles, or radicle fibrils of 
several plants, he only found in it various combina- 
tions of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, and con- 
sequently it was not truly ligneous, but that the 
thickening substance in the interior of the fibrous 
cells, is operated on by agents which have no effect 
on the elementary tissue, such as soda, potash, and 
azotic acid. Remarkable differences take place in 
the composition of woods, according to their species, 
and in the same species according to climates. Hence 
the proportion of carbon relative to that of hydrogen 
and oxygen, and the predominance of hydrogen over 
oxygen in the strongest woods. In combustion, an 
excess of hydrogen tends to the production of heat, 
and offers a reason for preferring what are called 
heavy woods, with the exception of the birch, which 





owes its superiority to a principle named betuline. 
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rice 9s. 6d. in cloth board: 
BISTIANS SUNDAY 
i i History. Se- 
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In 1 thick vol. ee 
HE YOUNG C 


EVENING; or, C 
cond Series: On the Four freon. 


ARRY, 
ew y a of ‘ on Infant Cl Christian's First Catechism.’ 
Printed & F, Siringten, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Weterleo-place, f Pall 
*,* Lately published, the Fiat Series, on the Old 


Testament. Second Edition. 88. 6d. 
PUBLISHED oe THE. AUTHORITY OF 
VERNMENT. 


Now uate. in oa 4to. Part 5, price 10s. 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF 


HE ZOOLOGY a4 SOUTH AFRICA: 

Fi f all the New § f drupeds, 

Birds, Teptiless and Fishes, obtained, during, thes apes dition 
fitted out by * speG ‘ape of Good Hope 

Central Africa. 











By ANDREW SMITH, M 
Surgeon to the Forces, and Director be ihe Expedition. 
Smith, Elder, & Co. Cornhill 


CALIFORNIA, 
This day is published, pin one —. demy 8vo. with a New Map, 
by Arrowsmith, P' fee d 
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CALIFORNIA, feome their 

Time ; Somprials ount of the CLIMATE: soit. NATDL- 

RAL 'PRO ions. AGRICOLT. COMMERCE, kK, &c. 

A full View of the Miss ONARY ESTA LISHMENTS, and 
ion of te mesticated Indians, 

ALEXANDER FOR 


First Disco’ 


Just published, 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 

HE PHYSIOLOGY or MECHANISM of 

BLUSHING ; fiacentive of the Influence of Mental 
Emotion on the Capi illary Circulation ; with a general view of 
e Byenpatnics, ani d the anic ose Structures 
with which they seem to be connecte: 

y THOMAS H. BURGESS, M.D. 

Graduate of the University of Edinburgh 

London : soon Churchill, peseesecees sae 


1 vol, 8vo. cloth board 
RACTICAL OBSER VATIONS on 
DISEASES of WOMEN. By W. JONES, M.R.C.S., Sur- 
yon to the Free Dispensary and Infirmary for Women, and 
cturer on the Princioles poe Practice of Midwifery and 
Diseases of wopen and Ch: 
don: H. Baillore. 219, Regent-street. 


On April 1 = be published, in foolscap 8vo. price 6s. Vol. IX. 
brin ist the History down to the Death of Queen Anne) of The 
STORY of ENGLAND. Continued from 
= ir James Pockintesh. by WILLIAM. WALLACE, Esq. 
Author of ‘ The Life of George IV.’ Forming Vol. 113 of the 
Capinet CyCLop2£DIAa u 
Published March 1, Bell's British Poets, Vol. I. 
London : Longman, ‘Orme, & Co.; and John Taylor. 


Published under the Authority of Government. 
Now ready, in royal 4to. ~~ zit. ,, (Fossil Mammalia, Part II.), 


H E Z 0” "O ‘i 2 So Y OF 
THE VOYAGE OF H.M.S. GLE, 

Under the Commaed of Captain FITAR DY, R.N. 

During the Si it 1832 to 1836. Kdited and | Superintended by 
ARLES DARWIN, Esq. M.A. . GS. 

Naturalist to the La 

Comprising highly-finished representations of the most novel 

we interestin pi ts in Natural History, collected during the 
e of the Zoho of th descriptive Letter-press, and a general 

see of the Z Southern Part o: uth America. 

Smit cnith, Eldes & Co, Cornhill. 


8 12s. ¢ 
HE NATURAL HISTORY cf the SPERM 
WHALE, — Sheer of 3 2 fonth 8 Sea Whaling Voyage. 


This is the only week on a subject of much national impor- 
om, and the only account of whaling as practised in the South 


Relations of 














. ‘Amidst the trash of modern publications, it is refreshing to 
meet with a volume which contains so much information, and 
ae so agreeably related. Mr. Beale tells us what he 
aw in a manner which many of our travellers would have done 
well if they had imitated.”"—Gentleman’s Magazine, March. 
John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 





Now ready, with a Portrait of the tate oth, the Bowditch, and other 
[ngravings, 5s. 
EAR BOOK of FACTS in ‘SCIENCE and 
ART: exhibiting the most important Discoveries and 
improvements of the past year: in the Mechanical and Useful 
Natural Philosophy; Electricity; Chemistry; Zoology 
otan ana ceatlns and Mineralogy ; Astronomy and Meteor- 
& =f the Scientific Obituary of 1833. 
y the Editor fi the * Arcana of Science and Art.’ 
wt oie of the pe, of Science, in an improved 
and enlarged form, under a more popular title."’—Speciator, 


arch 10, 
Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 
BEGINNINGS . AX NEW aceon OF METAPHY SICS.— 


day is ME lished, SHY. 
WAY OUT of METAP YSsIcs: in which 
the most important res connected with the science, as 
= Peogese. and 2 & soeug be y briefly discussed : 
wo Essays 
a a ay B. H. SMART. a 


Also, 8vo. 8s. boards, An Outline of Sematology ; 
ae an asa towards establishing a New Theory of Grammar, 
Logic, and Rhetoric. 
Also, 6s. boards, A Sequel to Sematology; an 
Attempt to clear the way for the ey: of Metaphysics. 
nd, price 15s. cloth lettered, the three preceding 
fees s in One Volume ander the title of BEGINNINGS of a 
EW SCHOOL of METAPH 
wf se Richardson, . eapent 's-court, (late 91, Royal 
Exchange) ; & F. Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, an 
Waterloo- aoe ona. Hatchard & Son, Piccadilly. 


UNIVERSITY PRESS, OXFORD: 


HISTORICAL ESSAY on the FIRST PUBLICATION of 

IR ISAAC NEWTON'S PRINCIPIA. 
By STEPHEN PETER RIGAUD, 

M.A. F.R.S. ER. A.S. H Astronomy -A. Savilian Professor of 
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OBSERVATIONS MADE Ye BRADLEY, 
At Kew and Wansted, to determine ee Quantities of 
A a and Sratation 
Assistant Astronomer at the Royal Observatory of Kénigsberg. 
4 vols, 8vo. 2/. 195. 


A General 
BIBLIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY, 
‘rom t the German o} 

an to the King of f Saxony, &c. & 


Libraria: 
Sold by J. H. Parker, Oxfo: Payne aoe i. Foss, Pall 
Mall; and E. Gardner, NBA, Londo 


Published | this day, the Seognd Baltic, carefully revised, in 


2 
HREE EXPEDITIONS Ss {ato the INTERIOR 
a of ye — a eh ’ ’ 
with Descri USTRALIA FELIX, 
and of the 


Ww LES. 
By MAJOR T. L. garcust. F.G.S. and M.R.G.S. 


Surveyor-General. 
Containing a Geneon Mapand Ninety Ill (14 col 
T. & ew Bond-street. 


the Author's original Drawings 
ne, 29, 
= poe qd = 
12mo. 1 
JAPAN; AND Ts CLAIMS” UPON CHRIS- 
By C. W. KING and G. T. LAY. 


sent Colony of 
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Royal 12mo. handsome! ipted oe . cloth, 
THE LIBRARY of AMERICAN POETS. 

No. 1. GERALDINE and other ny by RUFUS DAWES. 


Ill 
CAPTAIN KYD, or the WIZARD of the SEA, 
a Romance, 2 vols. 12mo. 12s. 
___Wiley & Patnam, 67, Paternoster-row. 


~~ REV. HENRY WoORCTURES. NEW VOLUME OF 


ar, in 1 vol. duodecimo, cloth lettered, 
— TE: a Series of Lectures on 





Ina HE ey s will ap 
UNA 
5 _ pos iv. — 
: By the Rev, HENRY WOODWARD, A.M. 
Formerly o' Conpey Christi College, Sete’ Rector of Fethard, 
ne Diocese of Cashe' 
By the same —— 
1. Essays, Thoughts, and Reflections, and Ser- 
mons on various Subjects. vo. 3rd edition, 12s. boards. 
2. Sermons on various Subjects, with Three Lec- 
tases on the Fie irst Chapter of the Book of Ruth. 8vo. 2nd edition, 
Os. 6d. 


London: Duncan & Malcolm, 37, Pat ti Ww. 

Just published, in 8vo., 530 pp. cloth lettered, 10s. 6d. Vol. I. 

Fyistory of the GREAT REFORMATION. 
of the SIXTSSNTe CENTURY in GERMANY, 

SWITZERLAND, & 


HL. ERLE D'AUBIGNE, 
President of the hs hool of Geneva, and Member of 
“It would be unpardonable to 


the Bice Evangélique. 

miss such a work witha 
merely ceremonious notice. The absolute merit of this Life of 
Martin Luther is great, but the comparative value far greater. 
In the English language it has no competitor; and though 
bey my himself was the "complete a Cs is friend, we believe 
0 foreign tongue a narra- 
tive of these events. *— Edinb. 
). Walther, 42, We Piccadilly. 


In Saturday, the 30th of March, 
In royal 8vo. with wo Portraits, price One *Guinea, bound 
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ISTORICAL SKETCHES of STATESMEN 
who Ronsiehed, in the Time of GEORGE III. 
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seorge III. 
Chatham 








Emperor Senegh 

The Volume includes ‘Remarks on Party,’ and a ~Seqeliel 

betw: wpeatey Catherine and Queen Elizabeth 
Appendix contains— 

* Lord Chatham's conduct as toemploying ig indians'—* Sketch of 
Lord North,’ by Lady C. Lindsay (his ‘dnughter)— )—' Statement 
of the Case between Queen Elizabeth a ary Queen of Scots.” 

London: Charles Knight & Co, 22, Ludgate-street. 


MR. HOLDEN'S EXPOSITION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
In 1 large volume tame. wee i LL a Second Edition, 





HE CHRISTIAN “EXPOSITOR, or a Prac 
tical Guide to the ig Stats of Go of the bated TESTAMENT : in- 
tended for the Use of Gene 
By the Rev. GEORGE e TOLDEN, M.A 

Though many Expositions of the Bible of great and deserved 

celebrity exist in our mentary short to 
be read by those who have not leisure to consult le 0} 

| 0 serve as a guide to the cnte of the 

ee Script appears to be still wanting. To supply this 

deficiency is tbe e design of the + work, in which’ it as been 

the aim and study of the Author 





form, such information as will enable e the general reader to as- 
a the real peant of the I 


for J. ie ~y mr Paul's Churchyard, and 
Waterloo-place, Pall M 9 


hom ma _ er by the same Author, 
The Christian Expositor of the Old Testament. 
Price 12s. 6d. 
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SIR CHARLES emnaneee “A MEDICAL WORKS. 
ust published, 
LETTER o Dr. CHAMBERS, F.R.S. 
H. &c. on several Important Points relatin hag the 
Nature i pet Treatment of f Gout t. 8vo. price % 2s. 

HARLES SCUDAMORE, E, M 

Late Lecueer on the Theory and Suaptise « of Phistic. 
The 4th edition, large 8vo. price Ms. 

A Treatise on the Nature and Cure of Gout, with 

a new Introductory Chapter (1839). 

“A work which is an honour to himself and the, profession, 


A ‘Treatise on the Nature and Cure of Rheuma- 
tism 
(830), 


Moteal and Surgical Jo 
The 2nd edition, corrected and enlarged, 8vo. price 7s. 6d. of 


Thick 8vo, price 10s. 


and merits the study of every medical practitioner.” — Annals of 


and Tic Douloureux, with a new Introductory Chapter 
e best treatise on | rheumatic diseases extant.”"— Edinburgh 


Cases illustrating the benefits of Inhalation, and 


didl Tinstrated. under the Su 
MR. CHARLES HEA 
EILA, or the Siege of Granada; and CAL- 
DERON the COURTIER. By Sir L. BULWER. Bart. 
With Fifteen Plates ane | Porwwalt of the Author, after Chalon. 
Royal 8vo. price ll. lls. 6d.; Proof Plates. 2s. 
“ An admirable tale, in Cikbe variety vot impassioned incide 
great warmth of picturesque feeling, and a series of sudden 
strong dramatic, me eoqgeneats | a a lively interest from the 
oO HE tothe c 
{ PI IRATE | — d THREE CUTTERS. By 
As. MARRYAT. With Twenty Plates by Stan- 
field, ned a Fecent “pe Author. Royal 8vo. price 1. lls. éd.; 
t 
ne Gupta ai un Marryai never produced anything better than ‘ The 
rater '— Meti 
BOOK of tl the "PASSIONS. ByG.P.R. JAMES, 
Esq. With Sixteen Plates, afes eminent Artists. Royal 
ice 1. lis. Aa. 3 Proof Plates. 2s. 6d. 

e beauty of the tales with ‘hich Mr. James has Sihed this 
wlan, like the @ beauty of the engravings which adorn it, seems 
equally | to defy any cmmet of ours to do them justice by our 

report.” 


8v0, 
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Tonic Treatment, in Pulmonary Consumption. 
_ John + Princes-street, Sob 


nits don; Longman, Orme, & Co, 
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THE ATHENAUM 


Mas. 





n feap. Byo. with | One ‘Hundred and | Sixty-three | Woodcuts, 6s 


Sci 100L BOTANY ; or, an Explanation of the 


Characters and Differences of the Principal Natural Orders 


of Plants, beloneis to the Fl 

of Decandolle. 

Matriculation Examination | in the U fniveumity oO 
y J. LINDLEY, 


ora of 


London. 


Professor of Botany i in the ot AY is Tiversity College. 
London: Longman, Orme, & Co. 


Europe, in the Classification 
For the Use of Students pot Lund for their 


resent time, 4s. 6d. 
( : EOGRAPI and 
~f A LADY. 


For the Use of her own Children. 


oT illustrated by Maps and Plates, 
STO 


inserted.""— Advertisement to the Eighteenth Edition 
Longman, Orme & Co. 
Hamilton & Co. ; 





COL SenTEny mretoniEs ABRIDGED 
OLDSMITH’S- HISTORY of GREECE, 


New Edition, 12mo. price 3s. 6d. bound. 


2. 
Goldsmith’s History of England, abridged, with 
Contipantion to the Death of William IV. 
un 


Goldsmith’s History of Rome, abridged. 
3s. 6d. bound. 
London ; Longman & Co. ; 
Richardson ; Baldwin & Cradock ; J. G. 
Williams; Sherwood & Co. ; Hamilton & Co. 


& Dolman. 
Also, by the same Proprietors, 


Goldsmith's History of England, with a Continu- | 4°. 


ation to the Death of George IV. 3 vols. 8vo. price 27s. 


Goldsmith’s History of Rome. 


Complete in 
vol. 8vo. 9s. 


3. 
Goldsmith’s History of Greece. 


12mo. price 3s. 6d. 


12mo. 


T. Cadell; J. Rirbardece ; J. M. 
&F - Rivington ; E. 
Whittaker & 
Co. ; Simpkin & Co, ; Harvey & Darton; eadeton & Stoneman; 
G. Wilson; E. Hodson; W. Edwards; J. Jackson; and Booker 


2 vols. 8vo. 12s. 


man; S. Hodgson; Harvey 


a Darton; J. Jackson; 
Booker & Dolman; and J. S 


. Wacey; 
. Hodson. 


=a ee, 
The 18th Edition, c considerably, augmented, ‘and corrected to the Waa u 


RY. 


“ Many omissions have been supplied, and much new matter 


;.J. Richardson; J. G. &F. Rivington ; 
Whittaker & Co.; Sherwood & Co.; J. Dun- 
can; Simpkin, Marshall & Co. ; J. Souter; pga & Stone- 


STOCKER’S eo oo rERSIvs, 


HE SATIRES of. SUV EN AL and PERSIvg, 


From the Texts , Ruperti and Orellius: w 
Notes, partly _commned an d poset original. ith Engl, 


1ARLES 4IAM STOCKER, 
%. ‘ellow of St. sone s College. Oxford, &c. 
Longman, Orme & Co.; adell; Baldwin & Cradoci 


Hamilton & Co. ; Whittaker & Ca 0. ; Simpkin, Marshall & Co! 
J. Souter; Ho ulston & Stoneman; Booker & Dolman ; and | gE 
P. Williams. Oxford, J. H. Parker. 








CHARLES MORRISON’S BOOK-KEEPING. 
6th Edition, revised and augmented, vo. price 8s. half-bound, 
a COMPLETE SYSTEM of PRACTICAL 

BOOK-KEEPING, in five sets of books, applicable to all 
kinds of business, of individual and partnership concerns; by 
single entry—double entry in present practice—and a new me- 
thod, which — ya same result by two entries as the present 
practice tiny fou mpsricon of these methods, é we. 

HARL Es MORK Accountant, Glasg 
ai Several new articles have been added to this “tdition.”"— 
Preface to the Sixth Edition. 
London: Whittaker & Co., and Thomas Tegg. Edinburgh: 
Stirling & Co. Glasgow: Griffin & Son. 


MAWE’S GARDENER, BY MAIN. 
24th Edition, with great improvements, and the whole brought 
down to the present state of horticultural knowledge, 12mo. 

cloth lettered ee 
TERY MAN HIS OWN GARDENER; 
being a complete Gardener's Calendar and General Direc- 
] | tory; containing Directions for all Work necessary in the 
Kitchen Garden, Flower Garden, Green House, 
Orchard, Pleasure Garden, Hot House, 
Hot-beds, Shrubbery, Vinery, &c. 
for every Month in the Year; with Practical Directions for 








JONES'S suEaIDAN'S ape nll IMPROVED. 
quare 12mo. price 3s. 6d. 


NER AL PRONOU NCING and EX- 
= ANATORY DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LAN- 
Use of Schools, &c., on the plan of Mr. Sheri- 

A new Stere ote Edition, with 


AGE, for the 
. By STEPHEN JONES. 
ny Corrections and Improvements, carefu 
improved. 

Longman,, Orme & Co.; J. Richardson; J. M. Richardson ; 
J.G.& F. Rivington; A. ic. Newman & Co.; Whittaker & Co. 
Hamilton, Adams & Co.; Simpkin, Marshall «&Co.; W. H? 





ly revised an 


Allen & Co.; Houlston & Stoneman ; iJ. Wacey ; and J. Jac kson. 


Raising, Propagating, and Forcing ; and also Observations re- 
lating to Soils and Situations. ‘lo which is added, a Complete 
Systematic Catalogue of cg proper for Cultivation in British 
Gardens, with Directior their Culture. By THOMAS 
MAWE and sone ABE — and revised and conti- 


nued by JAMES 
Longman, ad * Ne Cadell ; Ric mn gg aS JN 
d | Richardson; Hatchard & Thy Baldwin Py ‘Cradock; J. G. & 
Rivington ; 8. Bagster & Sons; Bamiton, Adams & ‘Co.; "Whit: 
taker & Co.; Sherwood & Co, ; J. Duncan; Harvey & ‘Darton; 
Hearne; Cowie & Co. Smith, 


* | Simpkin, Marshall & Co.; T. 
Elder & Co.; Houlston € Stoneman; J. Capes; E. Hodgson; 
H. Wasbbourne ; and Booker & Dolman. 





BLAIR’S a bomen og BY JAMIESON, 


price 3s. 


SCHOOL DICTIONARY : or, ENTICK’S 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY, abridged and adapted to the 

Use of Schools, containing only words of importance and utility. 
The 8th Edit., carefully revised, 


By the Rev. DAVID BLAIR. 
corrected, apd icoprove pd. 

By ri™é’ R JAMIESON, 

Longman, ho. & Co. 

Co. ; Simpkin, Marshall, 

man; Darton & Clark; J. © ae 





andJ. Wa 


L.L.D. 
in aldwin & Cradock ; Whittaker & 
3 J. Souter; Houlston & Stone- 





J. Wacey; 
BROOKES’ AND WALKER’S GAZETTEER, 
By L ARDIM ANN. 

In 1 large vol. 8vo. with N Maps, price 16s. boards, 
A UNIVERSAL G! VZET EER; or, Geogra- 
phical Dictionary of the World, Founded onthe W ‘orks 
of Brookes and Walker, with the addition of several thousand 
Names not to be found in any other Work, the Latitude and 
Longitude throughout, and the relative Distances, being most 

carefully ex mening od. 
GEORGE LANDMANN, Esq C. BE. 
Late Lieut. -Col. in the C ‘orps of Ro: 








DU — — S FRENCH SC 9 — 
tion, in l2mo. price 4s 
coM PARISON BET WEEN ‘the ‘{DIOMS, 
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kK NULISH LANGUAGES. Illustrated in an Alphabetical Series 


of Examples, supported by the Authority of the most correct 


and elegant Writers; and showing those Modes of Expressior 
oaly which are received amon rons of Rank and 
in both Countries. ~ Ww. De VERGER. 

Also, by the ae 

dition, price 3s. 6d 


NUE I 


compared in their GRAMMATICAL CONSTRUCTION. 
Being an Introduction to the Syntax of both Languages. 
A Key to or pang ed 12mo. — 3s. 


Also, 12mo. price 6s. bou 
ECUEIL “des MEILLEURS. "PIECES du 


THEATRE D'EDUCATION de MADAME DE GENLIS. 
And Quatriéme Edition, 12mo. 6s. bound 


ECUEIL des PLUS 


deux sexes 
London : 
Simpkin. Marshall & ( 


RUSSELL’sS EU ROPE, NEW EDITION, 
CONTINU ay => THE ACC ~ gy! OF VICTORIA. 
; 8vo. price 2/. 12s. boards, 

HE HISTORY of MODERN ‘EUROPE; 

with an Account of the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire ; and a View of the Progress of Society, from the Kise 
of the Modern Kingdoms: in a series of Letters from a Noble- 
man to his Son. 

Longman, Orme & Co.; T. Cadell; J. Richardson; J. M. 
Richardson ; Baldwin & C radock ; J.G.&P. Rivington ; Hatch- 
ard & Son; Hamilton & Co.; Duncan & Male olm ; Whittaker 
& Co. 5 Allen & Co. ; Simpkins, Marshall & Co. ; J. Bohn ; Cowie 
«& 3; J. Dowding; J. Bing; J. Bain; T. Hearne; T. & W. 
Boone; } M. veries E. Hodgson; Gosling & Egley; Smith, 
Elder & Co. Bumpus; R. Mackie; J.’ Templeman; J. & J. 
Maynard; i. Fellow y'} Reid ; and Backer & oman. 
J, Parker, Oxford; J. De ighton, Cambridge ; G. & J. 
Robinson, Liverpool ; bE A. i C, Black, Edinburgh. 








ITALIAN SCHOOL BOOKS, 
(th Edition, revised, 12mo. price 3s. 6d. b 


OTT: ARELLI’S EXERCISES upon +A DIF- 

FERENT PARTS of ITALIAN SPEECH, with Refer- 

ences to Veneroni’s Grammar, and an Abridgment of the Roman 

History, intended at once to make the Learner acquainted with 
History, and the Idioms of the Italian Language. 


KEY to BOTTARE LLI’S EXERCISES; 
with a few Extracts in Prose and ¥ rse, with English 


‘lranslations, for the Use of Beginners. By R. ROTA 
Edition, 12mo. 2s, 6d. bound. 


3. 
HE COMPLETE ITALIAN MASTER; 
containing the best and easiest Rules for attaining that 
Language. 
To which are added an Introduction to Italian Versification ; 
E xtracts from the Italian Poets, &c. e whole properly ac- 
ented, to facilitate the Pronunciation of ghhne rs. By Signor 
V =NERONL A "ee Edition, carefully revised, corrected, and 
cana. By A . Wmo. price 6s. bound 
Whittaker & Co. ; Hamilton & Co 
2 ‘Marshall & Co,; J. Souter; J. Capes; 


Longman, 7 + Co. 
Dulau & Co. ; Si 
and J. Wacey, 


impkin. 


NIUs, ane PHRASEOLOGY of the FRENCH and 


Fashion 


EN G LIsti and FRE} ‘CH ‘LANGUAGES 


S BELLES SCENES de 


MOLIERE, avec les Retranchemens nécessaires pour 
rendre la lecture de cet Auteur convenable a la Jeunesse des 


WwW hittaker, & Co.; Longman, Orme & Co.; and 


London: Longman & 3; T. Cadell; 
Richardson; J. G. & F. Givineens ;I5.& A 
J. Booth; J. M. Sichasiaant Dunean & 
Co. ; Newman & C 0.; Sherwood & Co, 
taker & Co. ; } Alen & Co. ; J. Souter; W 
R. Mackie ; J. Dowding; S. Hodgson’; Hodgson ; W.. Morri- 
son; Smith, Eide or & Co.; Cowie & Co, apes ; ‘Houlston & 
Stoneman; J. Fraser; A. Lewis; Harvey Darton; W. Ed- 
1 | wards; H. Washbourne; J. Bumpus; G. L. ove d,and J. ‘Temple- 

mann. Wilson & Sons, York ; iverpool; Deigh- 
tons. Cambridge ; 
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Baldwin oy “Co. e J. 
A W.T.Clarke ; 
wie ol ; Hamilton & 
arding & Co.; Whit- 
Joy; Simpkin &Co.; 



















Robinsons, 
and Stirling & Co. Edinburgh. 


NEUMAN AND BARETTI’S SPANISH DICTIONARY, 
By SEOANE. 
5th Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. pr rice ar " 
EUMAN and BARE’ PTI s DICTION ARY 
of the SPANISH and ENGLISH LANGUAGES. The 
5th Edition, thoroughly revised and enlarged by the addition of 
many thousand Words. By M. SEOANE, M.D. In 2 vols. 
Spanish and English, and English and Spanish. 
Also, the same abridged. 


lition, square foolscap, price 8s 


POCKE: ‘DICTIONARY of the “SP “AN ISH 
and ENGLISH LANGUAGES, compiled from the im- 
proved Editions of Neuman and Baretti. Intwo Parts: Spanish 
and English, and English and Spanish. 

Longman, Orme & Co.; Baldwin & Cradock; T. Cadell; J. 
Richardson; J. M. ickevdeen: ; Duncan & IIE Whit- 
id ; Dulau & Co.; Hamilton & Co.; Allen’ & Co. ; 
bhack & Armstrong; Simpkin, Marshall & Co.; J. 
Fa © ‘owie & Co.; Smith, Elder & Co.; Booker & alates 
J. Maynard; E. Hodgson ; ;. Houlston & Stoneman; T. & W. 
Boone; L. A. ewis; H. Bohn; B. Fellowes; D. Nutt; and G, 
& J. _Robinson, Live rpool. 








HUTTON’S MATHEMATICAL WORKS. 
COURSE of M ATHEM: ATICS, composed 


for the Use arene Royal Military Academy, by CHARLES 
HUTTON, L.L.D. & The ith Edition, in 2 vols. with many 
Corrections and improvements by OLIN THUS GREC ORY, 
L.L.D. F.R.A.S. &e n2vo . BVO. price 12s, each vol. 





UTTON'S COMPEN DIOUS MEASURER,; 

sing a Brief, yet Comprehensive Treatise on Mensura- 
tion ae P ractical Geometry, adapted to Practice and the Use 
of Schools. lith Edition, corrected and greatly enlarged. By 
SAMUEL MAYNARD. Tliustrated with a Plan of a new Field 
Book. 12mo. price 5s, bound. 


KEY to the SAME. 12mo. price 5s. bound, 
4. 
UTTON’S MATHEMATICAL TABLES; 


containing the Common, Hyperbolic, end Logistic Loga- 
rithms; also Sines. Tangents, Secants, and Versed Sines, both 
Na atural and Logarithmic. ‘Together with several other ‘Tables 
useful in Mathematical C ate ulations. Also the complete de- 
scription ofthe Use of the Tables. The 8th Edition. With seven 
additional Tables of ‘Trigonometrical Formule. By OLIN- 
THUS GREGORY, L.L.D. oe Royal Svo. price 18s. boards. 


KEY to the COMPLETE COURSE of 
MATHEMATICS. o* ag Press. ) 1 vol. 8vo. 
London: Longman, Orme & T. Cadell; J. Richardson ; 
M. Richardson , Baldwin & ‘ ‘radoc 3. . Rivington ; 
iamilton & Co.; Whittaker & Co. ; se & Co. ;, Duncan 
* Malcolm ; Simpkin, Marshall & Co. ; J. Souter; Cowie & Co. ; 
Houlston & Stoneman; Allen 0. iy Harvey & Darton ; T. 





Bumpus; R. } mackie id Capes; H. Washbourne ; Booker & 
Yolman.’ Oxford, J.’Parker, Cambridge, J. & J.J. Deightous. 
Edioburgh, Sti & Co, 





SYMON’S eg tay el i? MAYNARD, 
0. price 7s. bi 
-~ PRACTICAL GAUGER; or, the Youn 
auger's Assista 
By’ WILLIAM sY MONS, formerly a Collector of Excise, 


Corrected and improved. by SAMUEL MAYNARD, 
Longman, Orme & Co. ; ker 5 Co.; Sherwood & Co, 
J. Duncan : Simpkin, Marshall & Co.; J. Souter ; and Houlsig, 
& Stoneman. 


MIDDLETON’S LIFE OF CICERO, 
New Edition, revised, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 14s. board 
HE LIFE of M. TULLIUS CICERO, 
By CONYERS MIDDLETON, D.D. 
“ As to the nature of my work, though the title of it Carries 
nothing more than ‘ The History of Cicero's Life,” yet it migh: 


properly enough be called * ‘The History of Cicero's Times,” 
Original Preface. 


Longman, Orme & Co.; J.G. & F. Rivington; E. Williams 
Hamilton & Co. hs Whittaker & Co. ;_ Simpkin, Marshall &'(. 
J. La J. & fares Houlton. & ey ie . . 

. Lewis; . Morrison ; an - Washbow 
and Wilson & jon st me, 
DES CARRIERES’ WORKS, 
ith Edition, with a Vocabulary, 3s. 6d. 
RE "NCH IDIOMATICAL PHRASES” and 
FAMILIAR DIALOGUES, intended to promote a Prac. 
tical Knowledge of the French Language. Designed for the Use 


of Schools. 
y M. DES CARRIERES. 
0, by the conan Author, l2mo. price 7s. bound, 
Abrege ‘de I’Histoire de France, depuis Petahline 
ment de la Monarchie 
Longman, Orme & Co. 








Baldwin & Cradock; J. G. & FP. 
Rivington ; en & C Whittaker & Co.; J. Duncan; 
Simpkin, Marshali & Co.; Reraced © Ge ; J. Souter; Dulag 
& Co.; Houlston & Stoneman; W. Edwards; ‘Harvey & Darton; 
and J. Wacey. 


WALKINGAME’S 











oy er Ic AND = 
Modernized and imp Tov price 2s. bound, 75th Editi 
‘ALKINGAME $ TUTOR'’S ASSISTANT: 
being a Complete Compendium of Arithmetic, anda 
Complete Question Book. Containing the New Tables of 
Weights and Measures, with yt Rules and Examples for com- 
paring the New Measures with the Old. ‘To which is added, an 
Appendix on Repeating and Chrnleting Decimals, with their 


Application. 
By JOHN ape Accountant, &c. 
0, by the same, 
A Key to Walkingame’ 's Tutor’s Assistant, mo. 


dernized and improved, containing Solutions of all the Exercises, 


&c. 12mo. price 4s. bou 
Longmen, Orme & Co. ; T. Cadell ; Baldwin & Cradock; J.G. 
& F. Rivington ; Hamilton & Co.; Ww hittaker & Co. : Duncan 
& Malcolm; Sherwood & Co. impkin & Co.; Houlston & 
Seaman s Harvey & Darton; L. A. Lewis; T. ecems Booker 
& Dolman; and E. Williams. 











PERRIN’S FRENCH SCHOOL BOOKS, 


25th edition, 12mo. 2 
NEW and EASY ME “POD of LEARY- 
ING the SPELLING and PRONUNCIATION of the 
FRENCH LANGUAGE 
Part I. contains French words greanged | in alphabetical order, 
with their significations in English, &c, 
art Il. Aclear and concise introduction to the Grammar; a 
vocabulary of words most wmereyy used in both languages, 
some familiar phrases and short logues, servin n IN- 


TRODUCT 108 of > the ELEMENTS" of CONVERS ATION. Re- 
vised by C.G 
2. 


27th edition, 12mo. price 1s. 6d. b . 
HE ELEMENTS of FRENCH. "GONV ER- 
SATION, with familiar and easy Dialogues, each preceded 
by a suitable vocabulary in French and English. Designe d par- 
oulerly for the use of Schools. Revised and corrected by. 


igt-deuxiéme édition, 12mo. 25. 
ABLES: “AMUSANTES, suivies ,™ Table 


Gtetrate et Particuliére des Mots, et de leur signification. 
Revue par C. GRC 

Awa S Longman & Co.; T. Cadell; Baldwin & Cradock; 

F, Rivington; Harvey & Darton; LE. Williams; Dulau 

% ¢ ‘0. 3 Hamilton & 'Co. ; ; Whittaker & Co.; Sherwood & Co.‘ 

Duncan & Malcolm; Simpkin, Marshall, & Co.; J. Souter; 

Houlston & Stoneman; W. Edwards; J. Wacey:; and J. Jackson. 


ROSCOE’S GRAND JUNCTION RAILWAY. 
This day is published, in 8vo. with a Map of the Line. and nume- 
rous fine Steel Engravings, price l4s. bour 
HE BOOK of the GRAND JU "NCTION 
RAILWAY; being a History and De scription of he Line 
from Birmingham to Liverpool and Manchester. ‘HOMAS 
eoec 20E, Esq., Author of * Wanderings in North and South 
ales.’ 

Orr & Co, London ; Wrightson & Webb, Birmingham; Grs apel, 
Liverpool ; 3; und Simms, Manchester. Sold by all Booksellers. 


KOSCOE’S LONDON AND BIRMINGHAM RAILWAY. 
This day is published, in 8vo. with an accurate Map, eighteen 
fine Steel —— = numerous Wood Engraving, price 16s. 
IIT ES or larg: with India proofs, 3 
LONDON "and BIRMING 1AM RAIL- 
7 AY, with the Home and Country Scenes on each side 
of it; forming a History and Description of the Line from Lov- 
don to Birmingham. By THOMAS ROSCOE, Esq.. assisted in 
the Historical Details by P. Lecount, Esq. F.R.A.S. Civ 
Engineer. 
“The engravings are very beautiful, and the name of Mr. 
Roscoe is a guarantee for the literary attractions.”— Midland 
Counties Herald. 

“ The plates are executed in the best style, and the applied 
ticity of the historical narrative is insured by its being spp’ ied 
by a gentleman — has been connected with the Ka’ way.” 
Gentleman's Magazi 




















Charles Tilt, London ; and aie tson & LS woth, Birmingham. 
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N° 5957] - THE ATHENAZUM 


THE LEIPZIGER ALLGEMEINE ZEITUNG, 
For BUCHHANDEL unn BUCKERKUNDE, ror 1839, 
Appears every TUESDAY, THURSDAY, and SATURDAY. 


The Saturday's Number contains Reviews of the principal Works which appear in Germany, England, France, Italy, Holland, 
Russia, &c. &c. 


ALSO MONTHLY WILL BE GIVEN A 
RECENSIONEN VERZEICHNISS or, Catalogue of Works reviewed in the German Newspapers, 
which may also be had separate. 


The Newspaper of 156 Numbers.+.+++++eseseeseeeeseeeeeeeeceeeeses2ls, per ANNUM. 
The List of Works reviewed (12 double Numbers) ...-ss+0cees++0+ 89. _ 


Contributions to the Editor will meet due attention. 


J. J. WEBER, Leipzig; BLACK & ARMSTRONG, London. 


TO THE 20,000 ORIGINAL SUBSCRIBERS. 


FISHER’S ILLUSTRATIONS FOR CADELL’S 
WAVERLEY NOVELS, 48 Vots. 


Comprising 75 Landscape-Historical Subjects, from Drawings by TuRNER, MacuisE, Hart, LinNnEL, 
Batmer, ALtom, MEtvicte, &c. &c., and 35 Comic Subjects from the laughter-loving pencil of Gzorce CRUIKSHANK. 

Repeated applications having been made to Fisher & Co. by purchasers of the above edition, to supply their Illustrations on 
paper of a uniform size, they beg now to offer the 


One Hundred and Ten Engravings for Thirty Shillings : 


Each Plate having references to the volume and page, the whole can either be inserted in their respective places, or bound up 
wiiformly as additional volumes. 


FISHER, SON, & CO. Newgate-street, London. 


LIFE and CAMPAIGNS of the DUKE of WELLINGTON. Fisher's 


Mustrated Edition. The extensive sale of Part 1 demands from the Proprietors their warmest thanks. Part 2, price 1s. is pub- 
lished this day, containing a Portrait of the Marquis of Hastings, after Sir Martin Archer Shee; Part 1, price 1s. contained a 
Portrait of the Duke, after Sir Thomas Lawrence, and a Vignette View of the Village of Mornington. Part 3 will contain the 
Marquis of Anglesey; Part 4, the Marquis Wellesley; both splendid Portraits after Sir Thomas Lawrence. 

Every Part, price One Shilling, will be embellished with an Engraving, principally authentic and beautifully-finished Portraits 
—the only embellishments strictly suited to, or worthy of the subject ; battle-pieces, however excellent as works of art, can in 
general be but “ flights of fancy’’—Portraits place before the reader all but the living lineaments of the great actors who have 
fought—bled—died in the service of their country. 


FISHER’S CONSTANTINOPLE and the SEVEN CHURCHES of 


ASIA MINOR, ILLUSTRATED. The Drawings by THOS. ALLOM, Esq.—Descriptions by the Rev. ROBERT WALSH, L.L.D. 
In Monthly Parts at 2s.; each containing 4 large and beautiful Engravings. 

“Is there a being who can by popiliity scrape together two shillings per month, less than sixpence per week, who will not 
possess himself of these beautiful, living pictures of far-off lands ?’’— Times. 


The SHORES and ISLANDS of the MEDITERRANEAN ILLUS- 
TRATED ; comprising. Sicily, Africa, Calabria, Gibraltar, Malta, and the Ionian I!Isles.—The Drawings by Sir GRENVILLE 
T. TEMPLE, Bart., W. L. LEITCH, Esq., and Lieut. ALLEN, R.E.—The Descriptions by the Rev. G. N. WRIGHT, M.A. 
Uniform with ‘Constantinople.’ In Monthly Parts, at 2s., each containing 4 Engravings. 


ry _ a 
The FATHERS and FOUNDERS of the LONDON MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY ; including authentic Memoirs of these distinguished Men, and Historical Notices of the several Protestant Missions. 
By = MORISON, D.D. Part 1, price 3s. will be published March 3ist, containing Portraits of Bogue, Haweis, Eyre, Love, and 
rder. 
The work will be completed in about 8 to 10 Monthly Parts. forming Two handsome volumes; and will be embellished with 
highly-finished Portraits of at least Twenty-five of the original Founders of the Society. 


Attractive Easter Gifts. 
FISHER’S SYRIA, the HOLY LAND, and ASIA MINOR, ILLUS- 


TRATED. The Drawings by W. H. BARTLETT ; the Descriptions by JOHN CARNE, Esq. In 3 vols. containing upwards of 
12 Quarto Engravings ; handsomely bound, 3/. 10s. 
Suheceibers to the Ist and 2nd volumes are urgently requested to procure the 3rd and last volume, which contains the Holy Land 
subjects. 
“One of the handsomest works in our possession. The Views are beautiful as works of art; but to the pious and reflecting they 
have a much deeper interest.”"— Literary Gazette. 
In 2 


SCOTLAND and SCOTT ILLUSTRATED. quarto volumes, 


embellished with upwards of 100 landscape-historical Views from Drawings by TURNER, MACLISE, LINNEL, ALLOM. 
BALMER, MELVILLE, &c. &c. Handsomely bound, 2/. 6s. 


FISHER’S DRAWING ROOM SCRAP-BOOK, by the late L. E. L. 


“For the last few years, the ‘Drawing Room Scrap-Book’ has been the cherished record of my poetical impressions, and my only 
poetical work.”’—L. £. L. 
The volume having been reprinted in consequence of numerous and urgent inquiries, a few copies may still be had, price 


One Guinea. 
Embellished with 


THE EASTER GIFT, with POEMS by L. E. L. 


4 Plates from Paintings of Sacred Subjects, by Sir T. LAWRENCE, CARLO DOLCI, MURILLO, REMBRANDT, &c. &c. 


Silk, price 7s. 
BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS—SPLENDIDLY ILLUS- 


TRATED, with a Life of the Author by JOSIAH CONDER, Esq. ; handsomely bound in cloth, 21s., or elegantly in morocco for 
peentation, 20s. This unique and unrivalled edition is beautifully illustrated with 25 Engravings, from Drawings by J, M. W. 
URNER, H. MELVILLE, and GEORGE BAXTER, a Portrait by WM. DERBY, and a graphic representation of Vanity Fair 
by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, 
“An exceedingly beautiful edition of a universal favourite. 
such we commend it.""—Helectic Review. 


THE FAMILY PRAYER BOOK, by Rev. J. MORISON, D.D.; 


Containing Prayers for every Morning and Evening throughout the Year; with Additional Prayers for Special Occasions. Recom- 
mended by 
Rev. Henry Blunt Rev. James Sherman Rev. J. Pye Smith 
— B. Boothroyd, D.D. — Caleb Morris — RK. Vaughan 
— J. Leifehild . ._ +, Thos. Rafiles , F — Ralph Wardlaw. 
In one handsome imperial octavo volume, printed in a bold and legible type, with references at the commencement of each 


Prayer, to portions of Scripture to be read. Bound in cloth, gilt edges, 21s. 


MISSIONARY HISTORY of MADAGASCAR, by Rev. W. ELLIS. 


In two octavo volumes, illustrated with numerous Plates and Maps. - Price 25s. 

“ We question whether so full and detailed an account was ever given of a country of which so little had prev iously been known, 
and lying at such a distance from us, if we except Mr. Ellis’s ‘ History of the South Sea Islands’ (of which the Quarterly Review said, 
‘it is the most interesting work we have ever perused.’ )—Its information is so various and minute, that it must become a text-book 
With all who wish to acquire a knowledge of this remarkable island.”’—EKelectic Review, March 1. 


a ry e a e ° ° 
The WOMEN of ENGLAND;; their Social Duties and Domestic Habits. 
By Mrs. ELLIS. Third Edition. Price 9s. 
“We know no volume better calculated to exercise a powerful, lasting, and beneficial influence. If we could have our own way, 
every family should order a copy. Husbands, especially young Husbands, should buy it for their Wives; Fathers, for their Daughters; 
others, for their Sisters.’’—Methodist Magazine. 


FISHER, SON, & CO. Newgate-street, London, 








It is fairly entitled to take precedence of all other editions: and as 








NEW BOOKS JUST PUBLISHED, 


I. 
Sik FRANCIS HEAD’S NARRATIVE, 


Second Edition, revised. 8vo. 
Il. 
SCROPE’S DEER-STALKING in the FOREST of 
ATHOLL. 
With the Drawings cepa and CHARLES LANDSEER. 
oyal 


svo. 
Ill. 
THE STATE IN ITS RELATIONS WITH THE 
CHURCH. 
By W. E. GLADSTONE, Esq. M.P. Third Edition. 8vo. 


Iv. 
LORD MAHON’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
FROM 1712 TO 1748, 
Vol. III. and last. 8vo. 


Vv. 
SIR JOHN BARROW’S LIFE of LORD ANSON. 
'o which is added, 
AN ACCOUNT OF THE ACTUAL STATE OF THE NAVIES 
OF ENGLAND, FRANCE, RUSSIA, AMERICA, &c. 
ith a Portrait. 8vo. 14s. 


vi. 
MURCHISON’S GEOLOGY of the SILURIAN 


I ’ 

OR BORDER COUNTIES OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 

2 vols. royal 4to. with large Geological Map, Views, Coloured 
Sections, and numerous Plates of Organic Remains. 
vil. 
Dedicated wenn to HER MAJESTY. 

THE PARLIA NTS and COUNCILS of ENG- 
LAND, chronologically arranged from the Reign of William I. 
to the Revolution in 1688. 


Vill. 
THE AFRICAN SLAVE TRADE. 
By THOMAS FOWELL BUXTON, Esq. 
8vo. 5s.; or with ARRowsmITH’s Map, 8s. 
ohn Murray, Albemarle-street. 


3 NVELOP ES, WARRANTED THE BEST 
THAT CAN BE MADE, Is. 6d. per hundred, or 15s. per 
1000 ; Envelopes black bordered, for mourning, 5s. per hundred 
—An extensive and elegant assortment of Envelope Cases, fill 
with Envelopes, from 8s. 6d.—Printed Invitation and Return- 
thanks Notes, with gilt edges, Is. 3d. per quire—Name-plate ele- 
gantly engraved, and 100 of superfine cards printed, for 5s.— 
NV riting Papers of every description at wholesale prices—Super- 
fine Bath Post, 9s. 6d. per ream, or 6d. per quire, not Outsides— 
Note do, 6s, per ream, or 4d. per quire—An elegant assortment 
of Dressing Cases, from 8». 6d. (fitted with > comb, 
and shaving-brush,) to - gemene ae and Tooth Brushes, 
Toilet Bottles—Travellin /riting Cases, Dispatch Boxes, Wel- 
lington Cases, in russia and other leather, from 15s. 6d.—Blotting- 
books, at ls, 6d.; ditto, with locks, 4s. 6¢d.—The most choice 
Selection of Bibles and Prayer Books in London. The whole of 
the above articles 20 per cent. under any house in London.—To 
be had at STOCKEN’S, 53, Quadrant, Regent-street, two doors 
from Swan & Edgar’s. Observe the Name and Number. 


OWLAND’S LOTION.—In many habits pre- 
disposed to cutaneous irritability, a winter temperature © 
is among the exciting causes of Harshness, Discoloration, and 
Cracking of the Skin; these sources of a freat variety of dis- 
comfort are removed and prevented with the entire Safety and 
Certainty which have, for nearly a century past, attended the 
use of this elegant reqnisite for the general purposes of the 
‘TOILET, in sustaining a pure state of the Skin, and unabated 
freshness of the complexion. p 
‘Robert Shaw, 33, Queen-street, Cheapside,” is engraved on 
the Stamp, and ‘The Theory of Beauty’ is inclosed. Prices: 
2s. 9d., 5s. 6d., Bs. 6d. 


ABINGTON’S ELIXIR of RHUBARB.— 
The many valuable properties this justly celebrated Me- 
dicine possesses, are too numerous for an advertisement; but 
the thousands who labour under the afflicting diseases, arising 
from Indigestion, such as Bilious and Nervous Headaches, Fla- 
tulency. Constipation, Gravel, Gout, or Rheumatism, will be 
thankful to find so speedy a remedy in the Elixir of Rhubarb, 
which, having all the best qualities of the Rhubarb Root, com- 
bined with the active principles of other Vegetable Medicines, 
forms a compound that is unrivalled. 

Sold in bottles, ls. I}d. and 2s, 9d., by Messrs. Barclay & Son, 
Farringdon-street; Mr. King, Proprietor, 72, Queen-street, 
Cheapside; and all respectable Chemists. 

Babington’s Nervous Drops sold by the same Agents. 


. TEN © 
LLNUTTS’ FRUIT LOZENGES, for 
COUGHS, COLDS, SORE THROATS, HOARSENESS, 
&c. prepared solely from the BLACK CURRANT. 

In the above preparation the acidity of the Black Currant 
alone is introduced, and that in the highest degree of concen- 
tration. The Lozenges may therefore he strongly recommended 
(even to persons of the most delicate constitutions) in the above 
complaints, as they tend to allay inflammation and particularly 
to promote a free expectoratio ublic speakers and singers 
will find them of peculiar service. They have been also re- 
markably useful in cases of the Influenza. | The annually in- 
creasing sale, for the last thirty years, of this article, notwith- 
standing the numerous attempts to equal it, will sufficiently 
prove its decided superiority to all other preparations of a 
similar description. ope PORE TD 

Be careful to ask for‘ ALLNUTTS’ FRUIT LOZENGES,’ pre- 
pared only by the Proprietors, Allnutt & Son, Queen-street, 
Portsea. oe 
Sold in Boxes, at Is. 14d. each, by all Patent Medicine Venders 

in the Kingdom. 























] fpr DS’ MACASSAR OIL.—This elegant, 
fragrant, and pellucid OIL is in universal high repute for its 
unequalled Restorative, Preservative, and Beautifying Properties. It 
prevents Hair from falling off or turning grey to the latest 
period of life; changes grey hair to its original covour, frees 
it from pour and renders it beautifully SOFT, CURLY, and 
GLOSSY. In dressing HAIR, it keeps it firm in the curl, un- 
injured by damp weather, crowded rooms, the dance, or in the exer- 
cise of riding. To Children it is invaluable, as it lays a founda- 
tion for a beautiful head of Harr. kod 
"AUTION.—ASk for ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL; and 
observe that each bottle is (with a Treatise on the Hair, dist 
Edition,) inclosed. in a Wrapper, on which are their Names and 
dress in red, thus, 
™ A. ROWLAND & SON, 20. HATTON GARDEN 
Counter-signed ALEX. ROWLAND. 
The lowest price is 3s. 6d.; the next price is 7s. ; family bottles 
containing four small, 10s. 6d.; and double that size 2ls. per 
bo 


ttle. 
I tors call their trash the GENUINE, and omit the “&” 
in the Siguature, offering it for sale under the lure of being cheap. 
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HENRY G BOHN, 


4, YORK STREET, 


COVENT GARDEN, 


Offers the following important Works (of which he has purchased the Editions), at very reduced Prices. 
perfect, and boarded in cloth, or half-bound morocco. 


They are all clean, 


Further particulars will be found in his Remainder-Catalogue, which may be had gratis. 


Webster’s English Dictionary, 


(the most complete and comprehensive Dictionary of the Eng- 
lish Language extant, containing 12,000 more Words than any 
other,) including all Scientific and Forensic Terms,) with the 
» Synonymes, and established Frenuaciation of each 
4 ition, enlarged and improved, by E. H. E orem 
Esq. 2 thick vols. 4to. p Renceomnely printed. ublished at 51.58 
reduced to 2/. 12s, 


Brockedon’s Passes of the Alps. 


109 beautiful Engravings, by Finden — others. 2 vols. medium 
4to. Published at 10/., reduced to 3. 


The Same, large paper, with. at Impressions. 
2 vols. royal 4to. Published at 15/., reduced to 5. 5s 


The Same, large paper, India proof Impressions. 
2 vols. royal 4to. Published at 20/., reduced to 7/, 10s. 


Flaxman’s Compositions from Homer's 


ILIAD and ODYSSEY. 75 beautiful Outlines. 2 vols. oblong 
folio. Published at 5/. 5s., reduced to 2U. 10s. 


2s JEschylus. 


Published at 2/. 12s. 6d., moe to 1. 5s 


Flaxman’s Hesiod. om. oblong folio. 
Published at 2/. 12s. 6d., reduced to M. 


2s Com: 


36 a oblong 
folio. 


sitions of the 
ACTS of MERCY. - :Soaing of beautiful Dost ns, in the man- 
ner of Ancient Sculp' Oblong folio. Published at 2/. 2s., 
reduced to 1/. 1s. w half-bound, morocco. 


Flaxman’s Lectures on Sculpture, 


with 52 Plates and a fine Portrait, New Edition, ae with 
an \ gry Lecture .~ ‘Two Orations on Canova and 
Da y 8. Also an Address, by Sir Richard Westmacott, R.A. 


Murphy’s Arabian Antiquities 


of oun 100 highly-finished Line Engravings of the most re- 
a, hone S the f 
an osaics of the Spanish Arabs, now existing in the Peninsula. 
Including the masalioest Palace of "patios a the celebrated 
Meee 9 and lova, the Royal Villa of Generaliffe, 

the Casa pis Cashes: with letter-press descriptions, atlas 
folio. Published at hanes reduced to 12/, 12s, Elegantly half-bd. 
morocco, edges gilt 


_ 

Stothard’s Monumental Effigies 
of GREAT BRITAIN. Selected from our Cathedrals and 
Churches, for the pu e of preserving correct representations 
of the best Historic at peperations extant, from the Norman 
Conquest to the Reign of Henry VIII. With Historical Deseri 
tions and Introduct Folio. 147 beautifully-finished Eteh- 
ings, some highly illuminated: Published at 19/., reduced to 
8i.8s. Half-bound morocco 


O 
a. od om tome Paper, imperial folio, pub. at 282, 





Sir W. Gell’s Topography of Rome 
AND ITS VICINITY. mane 8vo. ae ate, and a very large 
Map of Rome and its Environs, mounted on cloth, and folded 
in a case so as to form a separate volume. 3 vols.8vo. Pub. at 
2. 2s., reduced to 14. Az, 


Or on Large Paper, 3 vols. royal 8vo. uniform in 


size with the same Autlae T 
from 31. 10s. to Il. 1 's Topography of Pompeii. Reduced 
"s Oriental ‘e 150 Plates 


of the Beseriptionss and Saticcitice * 
press Descri i. vols. in three, folio. 
reduced to ‘Elevontis hi 


Illustrations of Ornithology. 

Sir 1LLIAg JARDINE, Bart. and PRIDEAUX JOHN 

SELBY, Esq.: with the co-operation 

Dr. Horstield, ty G. Children, 2 R. 

General Hardwicke, Sir 'T. Sta Raffles, N. A. Vigor Esq., 

and John Gould, Esq. Embellished with i nomastel ee ere etd 

Figures of new and interesting, or rare § f » beauti- 

f any coloured ; also, s Dapt oe the same " same, uncoloured : 
es vol to., rece! 

15d. 15s., reduced to 71. 7s. neatly half-boun —_—- ” 


Lewin’s Birds of New South 


WALES. With 26 Plates, beautifully coloured, finished like 
Drawings. Third greatly-improved Edition, with an Index of 
the Scientific Names and Synonymes to the present time. Folio. 
Published at 4/. 4s., reduced to 2. 2s., neatly half-bound mor. 


Wilson’s American Ornithol 


CHARLES LUCIEN BONA. 


n. With letter- 
ane a at 18/.18s., 


J. BE. on Esq., 
jameson, Esq. Ke » Major- 
rs, 











Nichols’ Progresses, Processions, 
FESTIVITIES, and PAGEANTS of QUEEN ELIZABETH: 
among which are interspersed other Solemnities, Public Expen- 
ditures, and Remarkable Events, during the Reign of that illus- 
stone © incess. 3 vols. 4to. Plates, Published at 9/. 9s., reduced 

0 4l. 4s. 


Nichols’ Progresses, Processions, 
FESTIVITIES, and PAGEANTS of KING JAMES the FIRST, 
his Queen, Family, and Court, &c. 4 vols. 4to. Plates. Pub. at 
10/, 10s., reduced to 41, 14s. 6d. 


Clarke’s Travels in various Coun- 


tries of EUROPE, ASIA, and AFRICA, particularly Russia, 
Tartary, Turkey, Greece, Egypt, the Holy Land, and Scandi- 
navia. Maps and Plates, 11 vols. 8vo. Published at 10/., reduced 
to 5 


po of the latter Volumes may be had separately, at the rate 
of 10s, per volume, 
Of the Quarto EpitTr10n, Vols. IV. V. and VI. 


may be had separately, at 27s. per volume; or on Large Paper, 
at 3/. 3s. per volume. 


Memoirs of Sir Jas. Mackintosh ; 

cluding his EARLY AUTOBIOGRAPHY, DIARIES, oak 
( dS ONDENCE. Edited by his Son. 2 vols. svo. fine Por- 
traits. Published at MW. 12s., reduced to 14s. 


Mackintosh’s History of the 
REVOLUTION in ENGLAND in 1638; with a SELECTION of 
=i yg HES. (Above 900 pages.) Published at 3/, 3s., reduced 


Sir Francis Palgrave’s History 
of the Rise and PROGRESS of the ENGLISH COMMON- 
WEALTH during the ANGLO-SAXON PERIOD. 2 vols. dto. 
Published at 3, 3s. 


Falconer’s Marine Dictionary. 


Enlarged by DR. BURNEY. With 35 fine Enorprings of Ship- 
ping. eto. *published at 4/. 14s. 6d., reduced to WU, 11s. 6d. 


Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters 


ont ENGRAVERS. 2 vols. 4to. Published at 5/.5s., reduced 
to 3/, 5s. 


3s., reduced to 1l. 5s. 


THE NEW EDITION OF 


Walpole’s Private Co dence, 


in whi the Blanks are for the first time filled up. Complete 
ia Age 8. 8vo. closely printed. Just published at 2. ‘6s., reduced 
ol. 1s. 


Bishop Warburton’s Complete 
WORKS; with an additional Volume of Letters to Bishop Hurd. 
ee = with Portrait. Published at 6/. 16s. 6d., reduced 


Bishop Porteus’s Complete Works. 


6 vols. 8vo. Published at 2/. 10s., reduced to 1/. 5s. in gilt cloth. 


Garrick’s Private Correspondence. 


2 vols. royal, 4to. Published at 5/. 5s., reduced to I. Is. 


The ad Soci 


MOLOGICAL GAELIC DICTIONARY. 2 vols. 4 * Published 
at 7/. 7s., reduced to 21. 5s. 


Memoirs of Cecil, Lord Burghley, 


first published from th igin oy te Rev. Dr. panes. 
3 vols ss Ato. fine Portraits be origi ahed 9. 9s., reduced to 


THE LATEST, BEST, AND CHEAPEST EDITION OF 


Thucydides. 


With an improved Text, variorum Notes, Indexes, and Chrono- 
logical Tables, especially adapted for School and College Use, 
and at the same time a valuable Library Edition; Sarectly 
and beautifully printed on fine wove paper, by A. J. Valpy, 

THUCYDIDES, recensuit, Argumentis et Adno- 
tatione_perpetua usteavit, Indices et Tabulas Chronol: 
adjecit Franciscus Goeller. 2 .! — —_ Portrait and 

Published at 1/. 4s., now reduced to 


Ss eare and his Times: 
Including the Biography of the Poet—Criticisms on his Genius 
and Writings—a new Chronology of his Plays—and a History M4 





Bulwer’s Minor Prose Works, 


viz., THE STUDENT: a Series of ieeuys ant Tales. By the 
Author of * Eugene Aram,’ * Rienzi,’ vols. post 8v0, nd 
wa elegantly printed. Published at 71 Is., reduced ty 


Slade’s Travels in Turkey, 


and MALTA, during the Years 1834, 35, and 26 ; including an Jp. 
quiry into the Causes of Change and Decay in the ‘Tork 
serene Progress of Russia in the East—her Ente orprises ant 
Naval Preparations, Xc. thick vols. handsomely printed, 
lately published at 1/. lls. éd., reduced to 10s. 6d. 


Holbein’s Portraits of the Court 
of HENRY the EIGHTH. A Series of fp erg pe 
coloured Plates, engraved by Bartolozzi, Cooper, 
with Biographical Letter-press, by EDMUND ‘LODGE i ay 
Imp. 4to. Published at 15/. 15s.,reduced to 5/, 15s. 6d., elegantly 
half-bound morocco, full gilt. 


Pugin’s Examples of Gothic 

ene HITECTURE, selected from ANCIENT EDIFICES ig 

GLAND. 3 vols. 4to. with 225 aeeeenatins Le Keux. Pub, 
ata 12s., reduced to 7/. 17s. 


= = 

Goodwin’s Domestic Architecture, 
A Series of New Designs for MANSIONS, VILL AS, RECTORY. 
HOUSES, PARSONAGE-HOUSES — BAILIFF 
= GAMEKEEPER’S, and PARK, iE 

AGES, and other Residences, i in the Grecian, Italian, and Old 
pags Style of Architecture, with Specifications, Estimates, 
and Observations on the choice of Site. 2 vols. royal 4to, % 
Plates. Published at 5/. 5s., reduced to 3/. 3s. 


Sir Jonah B on’s Memoirs 


of IRELAND and the UNION; comprising the Secret Records 
of the National Convention, the "Rebellion, and the Union; with 
Delineations of the Princ ipal Characters connected with these 
Transactions—curious Letters in fac-simile, and numerous On- 

inal Portraits, 2 vols. imp. 4to. with Forty Portraits and Plates, 
Published at 5/. 5s., reduced to 1. lls. 6d. 


Wild’s Foreign Cathedrais. 


A Selection of sheice Examples of the Ecclesiastical Architeo- 
ture of the Middle Ages, chiefly in France. 12 sp lendid Plates 
in imp. folio, exquisitely coloured in imitation of the Original 
Drawings, and mounted on tinted card-board. Reduced from 
12d, 128. 1 5l. 5s., in a morocco portfolio, or sold separately at 
10s. 

These cach. siagly elaborate and beautiful Plates have all the 
appearance of very highly-finished drawings, and make most 

rm se decorations for the drawing-room, either in gilt frames 
or the portfolio. Their size, including the margins, is 16 inches 
by 21; but they will frame somewhat smaller, if required. 


Wild’s Architectural Grandew 


in BELGIUM, GERMANY, and FRANCE, 24 highly-tinished 
Etchings, with Historical Descriptions. Imp. 4to. half-bound 
morocco. Reduced from 1. 18. to 1. 4s. ; or ingla Proofs, hali- 
bound morocco, reduced from 2/. 85. to ll, lls. 


Nicholson’s 
Principles of Architecture 5 


Cc he tal Rules, Treatises on Arches, 
Mouldings, Spiral Lines, Foliage, and "Shadows; also the Five 

Orders of Architecture, with a great variety of ae Ex- 
amples and Ornaments. Illustrated with 218 fine Cop 
Dagrarings, 4th —, with Additions. 3 vols. Svo. Reid 
from 3 tel . 
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COMPLETION OF 


Britton’s Cathedrals. 
In 1 vol. 4to. printed uniformly with Mr. Britton’s 
former itlustrations of English Cathedra 


The CATHEDRAL CHURCH of LINCOLX. 
D Irawingy by toe late, Charles ld, with Letterpress by Jon 
td - ra S.A. Medium 4to., reduced to 1/. 5s. ; royal to, 


Robson’s British Herald: 
An enlarged DICTIONARY of ARMORIAL BEARINGS, 3 
vols, 4to. numerous Plates. Pub. at 10/., reduced to 3/, 10s. 


The most complete System of British He sabtey extant, com- 
prehending all the Grants of Arms down to 1 


Moses’ Antique Vases, 


CANDELABRA, TRIPODS, LAMPS, 
PATER, URNS, 


And other Classica ORNAMENTS. 


Selected from distinguished Collections. 170 Plates, several 
ootensed, with Letter-press. Small 4to. Reduced from 3 
to lM. lls. 6d., bound in embossed cloth. 


Burmeister’s Manual of Ento- 








with a CONTINUAT Lf the Manners, Customs, and Amusements, Superstitions, Poetry, | MOLOGY. seenaiated ifrom the last German Edition, by W- . 
PARTE. New and qua Edition, with above 100 Birds | and elegant Literature of By NATHAN DRAKE. SHUCK ARD, &c. with considerable and {mportan 
omitted in the orgies al W. ohy valuable Notes, ond 3 Life of the vols, 4to. al 400 pages, with fine Portrait. Reduced bon Additions by the ‘kilos communicated expressly for t 
fpthor. PLA RILLIAM JARDINE, (ip the pr . BVO. 5l, 5s, to 2. 28. Baition.) 9 a" d many Origina. rates "4 Ge. frase. a 
res of Bi autifu trat t! mereris $ on i e 

gures, Copies, ‘the pees oie go like “A preset ‘highly Or Large Paper, 2 vols. royal 4to. Reduced from pe 500 Subjects. ~ 8vo. 650 pages. Reduced from Us 
morocco, the top edges gilt, at the very reduced i peice of 41. 4s, 71. 7s, to 3l. 3s. Half-bound morocco. to 15s. half-bound Ri.-\, 

London; Jammy Bot uns. 4. Te 4, . Took! 's Court, Chancery Lane. ‘Published ev every Saturday, sat ‘the ATHENRUM OFFICE 5, M4, , Wellin treet North, 1, Strand, by , JOHN n Fe rancis; andsold byall 

Newsy nts: for ScoTLAND, Messrs, Bell & Bredfute, Edinburgh ; and D. w for lnsLanp,J, Cumming, in. 
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